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Memorabilia 





CHARLES, PRINCE OF WALES 


ME. FRANCIS W. STEER, F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., has edited from a manu- 
script in Lichfield Cathedral Library the 
Orders for the Household of Charles, Prince 
of Wales, approved by King Charles I for 
the household of his son (afterwards King 
Charles II) in 1638, when he was eight years 
old. Proceeds of the sale of this booklet, 
which is obtainable, price 2s. (plus 4d. 
postage), from the Dean of Lichfield, The 
Deanery, Lichfield, Staffs., are being given 
to the Lichfield Cathedral Restoration 
Fund. 
Until 1958 there had not been another 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and the booklet 


| strikingly emphasizes the contrast in the 
| upbringing of the two Princes. The present 


Prince of Wales is now living the normal life 
of a boy at Cheam School. He plays the 
same school games as the rest, has his meals 


| in the school dining-room, and runs the 


usual risks of infection and illness. The 
following paragraphs from the Orders for 
the Household of his predecessor remind us 
of the remarkable changes in these matters 
that have taken place in 320 years: 

“ITEM When his Highnes is walking 
abroade, or is on Horsebacke the Gentleman 
Usher or Quirry in wayting shall be carefull 
to see that none presume to presse unto him 
without beeing called or having leave given 
him, or such as are the Kings or his Highnes 
sworne Servants. And they shall attend him 
in a convenient distance according to the 
Quality of their severall Places having an 
Eye allway to follow and wayte on his 
Highnes which way soever he bendeth.” 

“ITEM That noe Person Whatsoever 
under the degree of a Privy Councellor or 
Nobleman presume to stand under the Cloth 
of Estate or upon the halfe pace nor any 
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man whatsoever to leane upon the Table, or 
upon the side Cupbord when the Cushion 
is laid there uppon nor to sit after the Salt 
is upon the Table. And that when his 
Highnes is at the Table no man presume to 
treade upon the Carpett or halfe pace except 
onely the Gentleman Usher the Cup-bearer 
Carver and Server who are to wayte, and 
the Phisition and Chaplaine.” 

“ITEM Whosoever shall willfully visit 
any sick person, whose disease may be con- 
tagious, or shall come from those that are 
supposed to bee infectious, Or shall receave 
clothes or any thing from them, Whereby 
Infection may be taken Hee shall bee for- 
bidden to come nere the House, or to 
conferre with any Person apperteyning 
thereunto for the space of One month at the 
least or longer time as shall seeme Requisite 
by the Earle of Newcastle.” 


[HE Journal of the British Society of 

Master Glass-Painters, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
1958-1959 (published at the Society’s offices, 
6 Queen Square, W.C.1, price 10s.) includes 
a valuable article by Alfred L. Wilkinson 
on “ The Great East Window of the Chapel 
of Hatfield House.” The Keeper of the 
Burrell Collection in Glasgow Art Gallery 
(Mr. William Wells) contributes some notes 
on the stained glass in that collection. A 
correspondent corrects an impression that a 
portrait of Sir Winston Churchill in a 
stained-glass window is the only instance 
of a living person being depicted in this 
way. He points out that King Edward VII, 
when Prince of Wales, was represented in a 
shiny top-hat in a window at Portsmouth, 
and that at Elham, near Folkestone, Carlyle 
figures as King Saul, while Adelina Patti, as 
David, twangs a harp. Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone both appear in Chester Cathedral. 


H. SMITH & SON LIMITED have 
* instituted an annual award of £1,000, 
to be known as “the W. H. Smith & Son 
Literary Award.” The award will be made 
to the Commonwealth author whose book, 
written originally in English and published 
in the United Kingdom (either as a first 
publication or within six months of the first 
publication elsewhere) within the 24 months 
ending on the 31st December last preceding 
the date of the award makes, in the opinion 
of the judges, the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to literature. The first award will be 
made in 1959. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








WORDSWORTH AND PICKERSGILL’ 


N June of 1831 Wordsworth’s college, St. 

John’s, Cambridge, wrote to him a “ very 
complimentary ” letter requesting him “to 
sit for his portrait to some eminent artist 
to be placed in the old House among their 
worthies.”” More than a year was to pass, 
however, before Henry W. Pickersgill* was 
to execute the well-known portrait which 
now hangs in the dining-hall of the College. 

Wordsworth’s letters show that he was 
greatly honoured and delighted at the 
College’s proposal to have his portrait 
painted. He lost no time in settling upon 
Pickersgill as the artist of his choice, but 
not desiring after so recent a long absence 
“to make a second visit to London” he 
wrote to Edward Quillinan‘ on July 4 re- 
questing him to act as third party in tempt- 
ing Pickersgill to come to the Lakes and 
stay at the Wordsworths while taking the 
portrait. The point of delicacy in this 
negotiation was that Wordsworth did not 
wish the Master and Fellows of the College 
to be under any additional expense for the 
artist’s travel and that, therefore, the trip 
was to be proposed to him as in the nature 
of a summer’s recreation. 

In the following hitherto unpublished 
letter Wordsworth expresses his appreciation 
to Quillinan for the diplomatic way in 
which he handled the delicate business with 


>This hitherto unpublished letter in Words- 
worth’s own handwriting was recently added to the 
Wordsworth Collection at Indiana University. 

? Dorothy Wordsworth to William Rowan 
Hamilton and his Sister, 13 June 1831. The Letters 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later 
Years, 1939, II, 557 

*Henry William Pickersgill (1782-1875), R.A., 
1826, a prolific artist who exhibited 363 pictures 
at the Academy during his lifetime. Among his 
famous portraits besides that of Wordsworth are 
those of Bentham, Hannah More, Godwin, and 
“Monk” Lewis. 

*Edward Quillinan was a retired army officer 
who settled at Rydal in 1822 as neighbour of the 
Wordsworths. He was ‘‘a man of fine taste and 
feeling and no small literary accomplishment.” 
mg In 1841 he married Wordsworth’s daugh- 
ter, ra. 
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Pickersgill. This letter is also of interest to 
students of Wordsworth for the poet’s affec. 
tionate reference to Sir Walter Scott. 


Lowther Castle 
Wednesday 234 
August [1831] 
My dear Mr Quillinan, 

Did I ever thank you for the manner in 
which [you] managed the rather delicate 
business with Mr Pickersgili, — I have 
nevertheless, being as you know of an 
anxious temper, had some little uneasiness 
about one point — viz the Expense which 
the College may be put to. — I thought ] 
had expressed myself so in making the pro- 
posal through you; that Mr P. would con- 
sider it so much in the light of a recreation, 
that a journey to the Lakes, or rather a 
little tour among them, would be a recom- 
pense for his trouble and fatigue, and that 
no additional charge for the Picture would 
be made on this account. I thought I had 
put this as delicately as I could, nevertheless 
for this very reason I fear the expression 
may have been left short. Could you set me 
at ease on this particular; for I could not 
think myself justified in putting the College 
to an expense which they might not be 
prepared for when they made the request 
which of course I must consider as an 
honor. — 

There is also another point — Could you 
learn when it would suit Mr. P. — to come. 
— I had the other day an affectionate 
message from Sir Walter Scott, adding that 
if I did not come soon to see him it might 
be too late. This was said in allusion to 
his delicate state of health. I am therefore 
anxious to go & fulfill an engagement of 
many years standing. — Dora will go along 
with me and as we should certainly proceed 
as far as Edinburgh and not improbably 
farther, I should be glad to leave my pro- 
ceedings to Mr. P’s convenience. 

You know that the Lakes are very beauti- 
ful in October, perhaps as much so as at 
any time — but the days are short. I wish 
you could make Mr P. understand that I 
was sincere in my wish to see him at my 
Home, and that the invitation was not one 
of favor — 

Thanks for your wishes of [?remem- 
brance] to dear Dora. When are we to see 
you — 
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Rotha® is a delightful creature, and I love 

her very much — 
Ever affectionately yours 
Wm Wordsworth 

Plans for Pickersgill’s visit in October fell 
through; and there was a second failure to 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
for a sitting in the spring of 1832. Eventu- 
ally, however, Wordsworth prevailed upon 
Pickersgill to be his guest at Rydal in early 
September 1832. On September 12 Words- 
worth wrote to his publisher Moxon: “ Mr 
Pickersgill is the bearer of this to London. 
He has been painting my Portrait — We all 
like it exceedingly as far as it is carried — 
it will be finished in London.’ 


RUSSELL NOYES. 
Indiana University. 


5Quillinan’s daughter by his first wife. Rotha 
often spent summer holidays at Rydal Mount. 
* Letters of the Later Years, II, 630. 


BYRON AT CHILLON 


THE various accounts of -the visit of 
Byron and Shelley to the Castle of 
Chillon in 1816 have properly placed 
emphasis on the impression the castle made 
upon them,’ but any hint of the impression 
they made upon others is not without its 
interest. A quite indirect report of that visit, 
though brief, can thus be provocative to 
say the least, and one such is to be found in 
Switzerland, the South of France, and the 
Pyrenees in 1830 by Henry D. Inglis (1795- 
1835), the journalist, writer of travel books, 
and minor essayist. Inglis, who visited the 
castle during his 1830 tour, records that 
guides at the castle were still talking 
(whether first hand or second, Inglis does 
not say) of Lord Byron’s visit, although it 
had occurred in 1816. They apparently 
took much pleasure in telling how the 
author-to-be of “The Prisoner of Chillon ” 
had arrived in the afternoon by chaloupe 
and visited every cranny of the castle. They 
even maintained stoutly that he himself had 
carved the name “ Byron” still to be seen 
on one of the pillars of the castle, although 
Inglis expressed doubt of this statement. 
The really intriguing aspect of this 
account, however, lies in what it does not 
say: its failure to mention Shelley at all. 
1For example, Newman I. White, Shelley 
(London, 1947), I, 446, and Leslie A. Marchand, 


Byron: a Biography (New York, 1957), II, 631. 
2(London, 1831), I, 265-266. 
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This could be due, of course, to Inglis’ own 
enthusiasm for Byron and to the fact that it 
was Byron who had, as Inglis notes, given 
Chillon “a glory that cannot die.” But 
Inglis was never averse to mentioning in his 
travel books famous people in any way 
associated with the places he visited; thus 
it is more reasonable to believe that he 
would have referred to Shelley had his visit 
received the same notice and caused the 
same comment as did Byron’s. Even this 
small anecdote then points up again the 
greater popular impact of Byron in his own 


age. W. U. McDona Lp, Jr. 
University of Toledo, Ohio. 


HAMLET AND HEYST AGAIN 


GEVERAL years ago in the pages of this 

journal Professor Arthur Sherbo 
summed up the evidence of the influence of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet on Conrad’s Victory, 
and also pointed out three verbal echoes 
from the play in the novel—a fact which 
helps to substantiate the impression of Heyst 
as a Hamlet-like figure who is unable to act 
despite the pressing need for action.’ 
Professor Sherbo also mentioned, without 
elaborating on it, “ the role played by Heyst, 
Sr. in the novel, his influence on his son’s 
life reminding one of the elder Hamlet’s 
part in Shakespeare’s tragedy”. The 
similarities between the two sets of fathers 
and sons warrant, it seems to me, some 
further amplification. 

First of all, although both fathers are 
dead when the action of play and novel 
begins, each comes back to “haunt” his 
son—Hamlet, Sr, as a literal ghost; Heyst, 
Sr. as a figurative one. In view of the other 
evidence of the influence of Hamlet on 
Conrad’s novel, I do not believe that it is 
merely whimsical to find in one of Heyst’s 
musings about his dead father a reflection of 
the ghost in Shakespeare’s play: ; 

It seemed to him that he was hearing his 

father’s voice, speaking and ceasing to 

speak again. Startled at first, he ended 
by finding a charm in the illusion. He 
abandoned himself to the half-belief that 
something of his father dwelt yet on 
earth—a ghostly voice, audible to the ear 

of his own flesh and blood (pp. 180-181).? 

1“ Conrad’s ‘Victory’ and ‘Hamlet’,” N. & 
Q., 198 (Nov. 1953), 492-93. 


2The page references are to the Doubleday 
Anchor edition (New York, 1957). 
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In any event, it is indisputable that the 
“ghostly voice’? of Heyst’s father is as 
compelling a force in the action of Victory 
as is the materialized ghost in Hamlet who 
extracts from his son a promise to revenge 
a “Murder . . . most foul, strange, and 
unnatural”. Not only does Heyst, Sr. live 
on in his portrait which hangs on the wall 
of his son’s house in Samburan and in the 
books that he wrote which his son still 
reads, but, more critically, in the nihilism 
which he bequeathed to his son. “ Primarily 
the man with the quill in his hand,” Heyst 
tells Lena, pointing to the portrait of his 
father, “is responsible for my existence. 
He is also responsible for what my 
existence is, or rather has been” (pp. 160- 
61). Hamlet could say precisely the same 
thing. 

Both Hamlet the elder and Heyst, Sr., 
though they love their sons, unwittingly lay 
burdens of crushing weight upon them; they 
become, indeed, the occasions for both their 
sons’ tragedies. The burden, of course, 
which the elder Hamlet forces his son to 
bear is the commitment to kill Claudius. 
For the older man (as for Laertes, who, 
without a moment’s self-doubt, is ready to 
cut throats in church to avenge his father’s 
death), because he has been nurtured in the 
primitively direct ethic of an eye for an eye, 
the commitment to revenge a slain kinsman 
is both right and inevitable. For the son, 
however, there is no such simple Viking 
solution to the man-made evil of the world. 
If “ our monarchs and outstretched heroes ” 
are, in reality, no more than “ beggars’ 
shadows,” if “a king may go a progress 
through the guts of a beggar,” if “ Imperious 
Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, / Might 
stop a hole to keep the wind away,” then 
what is to be solved by killing the king that 
killed the king? The world is out of joint, 
but Hamlet cannot bring himself to believe 
that he can set it right with the thrust of a 
naked blade. Hamlet, in short, cannot be 
what he wants to be—his father’s son. But 
he goes on being what he is and wanting to 
be what he isn’t. This is his tragic pre- 
dicament. 

Heyst’s tragic predicament is strikingly 
similar. Whereas the elder Hamlet had 
thrust an impossible burden of action upon 
his son, the elder Heyst thrusts an equally 
impossible burden of inaction upon his. 
But Heyst, no more than Hamlet, is capable 
of being his father’s son, even though much 
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of his adult life is spent in trying to follow 
his father’s death-bed dictum, “ Look on— 
make no sound” (p. 142). Like the elder 
Hamlet, Heyst’s father was a “ whole” map, 
A coherent skeptic, a “ bitter contemner of 
life” (p. 143), the elder Heyst’s emotions 
never broke out of the restrictions improsed 
upon them by his intellectual commitment 
to philosophic nihilism. But Heyst the son, 
try as he would to model his life on his 
father’s perfect detachment, “could not 
defend himself from compassion” (p. 65), 
Because “no decent feeling was ever 
scorned by Heyst” (p. 114), he is pulled 
into the stream of life, even as he is con. 
vincing himself (like Hamlet in the 
soliloquys tries to convince himself that he 
really believes in revenge) that he is safely 
detached on the shore. Because they loved 
and respected their fathers, neither Hamlet 
nor Heyst would listen to the contrary 
promptings of their hearts. In trying to be 
what their fathers wanted, they inherited a 
legacy of failure and death. In the worlds 
of Hamlet and Victory, “like father, like 
son” is a tragic maxim. 


SEYMOUR L. Gross. 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE AND THE 
“ REMAINES ” OF APHRA BEHN 


N 7th October, 1691, Francis Saunders 


made the following entry in the} 
Stationers’ Register : * . 
Entred . . . booke or coppy under the 


hand of Master Warden MORTLOCK 
entitled The History of Adolphus, Prince 


of Russia and the Princess of Happinesse | 
by a person of quality, To which is added f 


a colleccon of songs and love verses only 
some of them the remaines of Belin (sic!), 
the rest by sevall persons of quality; also 
two letters from St George Etheridge to 
the Lord Midleton, with Mt Dryden's 


answer to them. Licensed by J. FRASER f 


oe yjd 
A copy of the book ‘‘ London, Printed; 
are to be sold by R. T. near Stationers-Hall. 
1691” 


epistles. The prose piece is anonymous, but 


1A Transcript, ed. G. E. Briscoe Eyre and C, R. 
Rivington, Vol. III, 1914, p. 392. 





And f 


is to be found in the Bodleian f 
Library. It consists of a prose romance, 4 > 
collection of poems (29 in number, mostly > 
songs), and a tail-piece of three verse} 
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the verse epistles (attributed by initials on 
the title-page) are in fact by Etherege and 
Dryden as the Stationers’ Register entry 
indicates. Of the 29 poems, 11 are ascribed 
to George Granville, 4 to Aphra Behn, and 
one each to Edmund Waller, John How, Sir 
Charles’ Sedley, “H. W.”, and “Mr. 
Ooseley.” As there is every likelihood that 
Aphra Behn wrote some of the anonymous 
poems, the mysterious “Belin” of the 
Register entry must be “Behn.” But we 
might well ask why so many of the poems 
accompanying Aphra Behn’s “ remaines” 
are by George Granville. 

One poem in the volume (p. 54) gives us 
aclue. It runs thus: 

To Mrs. B——. By Mr. GRANVILLE 
Where’er you look, with every glance you kill, 
Whene’er you write, you triumph with your Quill. 
Diana did the Bow and Quiver bear, 

Cybell had Lyons, Pallas had the Spear ; 

Such were the Emblems of those Powers Divine ; 

Hearts bleeding by the Dart, and Pen, be thine. 
This is in fact the earliest version of a poem 
printed with the title To Daphne in the 
1712-1726 editions of Granville’s Poems upon 
Several Occasions and with the title To Mrs 
Afra Behn in The Genuine Works 1732. 
The text is much altered in successive print- 
ings. The poem must have been written 
before Aphra Behn’s death on 16th April 
1689, and probably before she dedicated her 
novel The Lucky Mistake 1689 to Granville. 
An allusion to the Nation’s being in the need 
of a Protector proves that the dedication 
was written soon after 22nd December 1688. 
In it she acknowledges obligations to the 
young wit and praises him for his virtue as 
well as his ability to “Form Kings and 
Heroes”” whenever his “delicate Fancy” 
urges him to “ Poetical Creation.” This 
obviously alludes to Granville’s poem To the 
King, Written in the Year 1685, after the 
Victory in the West, which had been already 
praised by Waller before he died. But 
neither Granville’s nor Waller’s poem had 
yet appeared in print, so we must conclude 
that the young poet had submitted them 
both to the ailing, ageing, poetress. In fact, 
there is every likelihood that the first 14 
poems of the group of 29 in The History of 
—_— had all been given to her by Gran- 
ville. 

All except the 11th of these 14 are by 
Granville, either because they are attributed 
to him or because they later appeared 
(usually in much-altered form) in collected 
editions of his poems. The 10th poem is 
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To the King, the one that prompted Aphra 
Behn’s remark about forming Kings and 
Heroes. The 11th poem is Edmund Waller’s 
complimentary verses on that poem, and 
we may be sure that it accompanied every 
copy of Granville’s poem that was circulated 
by its proud author. 

It seems highly probable, then, that Gran- 
ville’s poems (and Waller’s complimentary 
verses) were among Aphra_ Behn’s 
“remaines” because Granville had sub- 
mitted them to her some time in 1688. It 
is just as likely that some of the remaining 
15 poems reached her in similar circum- 
stances. Most are in fact by Aphra Behn 
herself. The two attributed to “ Mrs. A. B.” 
(A Song in Dialogue, p. 59 and Another 
Song, p. 60) appeared here for the first and 
only time.* The poem attributed to “ Mrs. 
A. Behn” (On Jealousie, p. 65), like the 
two anonymous ones before it (On the 
Modesty of Aminta, p. 62, and On a Lover 
beginning to Love, p. 63) are printed in 
Aphra Behn’s The Lovers Watch 1686. The 
poem attributed to “Mrs. Behn” (A Song, 
p. 65) was first printed in The Lucky Chance 
1689. A poem labelled Verses by Mr. H. W. 
follows this song. It, like the anonymous 
Advice against Constancy in Love (». 68), 
appeared imbedded in the prose of Aphra 
Behn’s Lycidus 1688. It is possible that she 
wrote both the poems herself, but even if 
her friend Henry Watson wrote them for 
her, they were certainly in her possession 
in 1688. The poem printed between these 
two (A Song, p. 67) had likewise appeared 
in her farce The Emperor of the Moon 1687, 
so even if it cannot be ascribed to her with 
certainty, we may deduce that it was in her 
possession in 1687. The only other anony- 
mous poem between the first two attributed 
to her and the rest of her pieces is Advice 
to a Lover, p. 61. One is tempted to 
attribute it to Aphra Behn, but neither the 
theme nor the verse are distinctive enough 
to affirm or deny her authorship. 

The ten poems just mentioned occur in 
an unbroken sequence. With Granville’s 
poems they may be called Aphra’s 
““remaines ” either because she wrote them 
herself or because they were in her 
possession when she died. The 10 poems 
are preceded by three others and followed 
by two more. All five of these are un- 
doubtedly by hands other than Mrs. Behn’s. 


2 Neither is worth transcribing, alas. 
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The first of them (p. 56) is An Ode by John 
How in imitation of Horace’s Ode XI Book 
II. This is the earliest printing of the poem. 
If it had been submitted to Aphra Behn 
before she died, biographers will have to 
take care in future before they identify 
every “J. H.” in Aphra Behn’s works as 
John Hoyle. The second poem (p. 57) is 
A Pastoral by Sir Charles Sedley. As 
Motteux printed it in his Gentleman's 
Journal for March 1691/2, its first printing 
here may have been shortly after composi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is just as likely that 
it came into Mrs. Behn’s hands before April 
1689. The third poem (Urania, p. 58) is 
anonymous, and treats in pastoral guise the 
arrival of the Princess of Orange (12th 
February 1689). It is unlikely that Mrs. 
Behn wrote it, as she published a pindaric 
on the subject, and the views expressed in 
it are too Whiggish. The full enthusiasm 
of the author for Mary and his coldness 
towards William is so similar to Sedley’s 
views that one is tempted to ascribe it to 
that reformed rake. But Sedley is not 
known to have written many political 
pieces.° 

The second of the two poems that follow 
Aphra Behn’s known property seems to 
have been prompted by the first. As the 
first poem is ascribed to Tho. Ch in 
Miscellany Poems on Several Occasions 
1692 and the second one (“by Mr. 
Ooseley”’’) is ascribed more correctly to 
Robert Wolseley by Jacob Tonson in 
Miscellany Poems 1716, we may presume 
that it was Wolseley who brought them to 
Mrs. Behn. Both poems were no doubt in 
her possession in 1688, even though she 
included only the second in the miscellany 
attached to Lycidus 1688. Thus, it seems 
likely that all 29 poems could have been in 
Aphra Behn’s possession in 1688. We may 
conclude that some person unknown (could 
it have been George Jenkins or Charles 
Gildon, each of whom ushered into print a 
posthumous Behn play?) culled the poems 
from the papers of Aphra Behn at her 
death. If so, we have reason to believe that 
Granville, How, Sedley, and Wolseley were 
literary friends of Aphra Behn in the last 
year of her life. The collection allows us 
to add two new poems (possibly three) to 





3C. L. Day and E. B: Murrie, English Song- 
Books (Bibliographical Society), 1940, p. 287, lists 
a song on Queen Mary (wife of William III) as 
Sedley’s. 
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her canon as well. However, it seems certain 
that the prose romance was not by her, even 
though some of the sentiments (e.g. those 
on p. 37) suggest feminine authorship. 
Lively touches in The History of 
Adolphus help to date the novel after Aphra 
Behn’s death. Russia is said to be a country 
“much like the Frost-Scene in Dryden’s last 
Opera” (p. 2). Dryden’s King Arthur was 
first performed about May 1691. Princess 
Felicity is described as the sum of the 
qualities found in certain English women— 
the Duchess of O’s look of majesty, the 
serene incomparable sweetness of the 
Duchess of G and my Lady D, the imperial 
port of the Duchess of R, and the most 
engaging and divine presence of Lady K. 
In fact the princess is “a true and perfect 
Image of all the Beauties, that Kneller is 
now picturing for the Gallery at Hampton. 
Court” (p. 27). This catalogue of qualities 
anticipates so strongly the techniques 
employed in Granville’s The Progress of 
Beauty that one might be tempted to ascribe 
the novel to him, especially as the satirical 
remarks upon England and the praise of 
English beauty (pp. 16-17) seem remarkably 
similar to Granville’s views on the subject, 
But I think that a more likely explanation 
is that after Granville’s attention had been 
drawn to the unauthorized publication of 
some of his poems, he read the novel 
accompanying them and perhaps derived [ 
hints for his poem from the reading. t 
Granville’s poems in The History of 
Adolphus 1691 are of great interest because [ 
they are early versions of poems that he [ 
constantly revised later, or finaly sup [ 
pressed. Waller’s complimentary poem ff 
(p. 53) and the first of Granville’s own f 
(p. 45) were included in Francis Saunder’s 
next poetical publication A Collection of 
Poems 169%. Another (p. 48) became popular ff 
as a song and was published in Vinculum > 
Societatis 111 1691 with a setting by R. King f 
(re-engraved for his Second Book of Songs } 
c. 1695). Not quite so popular was another [ 
(p. 50) set to music by John Barrett and f 
published in Mercurus Musicus, a monthly 
musical publication, in 1699. Another song 




















































4Tom Brown (Amusements, ed. A. L. Hayward, 
1927, p. 101) complicates matters by quoting from 
it and ascribing it to Dorset. It may have been 
among Dorset’s remains, if its position among 
other material in B.M. Harl. MS. 6914 is to be 
trusted. It exists in a bewildering number of 
versions showing oral transmission. 
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(the second on p. 48) was featured in George 
Powell’s Alphonso King of Naples acted in 
the winter of 1690-1691. The others were 
not in print again until Granville (since 
created Lord Lansdowne) published his 
Poems upon Several Occasions 1712. An 
exception was the second poem in The 
History of Adolphus collection, which seems 
never to have been reprinted.’ In almost 
every case, the poems were significantly 
revised for the 1712 edition. Granville even 
dropped two other poems from the fourth 
edition of that volume (1726).° 

The 1726 edition of Poems upon Several 
Occasions (which thus represents Gran- 
ville’s final revision) is so arranged that there 
seems to be an orderly and chronological 
development in the emotional histories des- 
cribed by the poems. However, a com- 
parison of the texts of the 1691 versions with 
the 1726 ones reveals that the development 
is a result of artistic design, not biographical 
truth. 

The first thirteen pages of the 1726 
volume contain poems linked by the 
common theme of Granville’s devotion to 
James II and Queen Mary of Modena. A 
poem on p. 14 entitled Love introduces the 
next theme—Granville’s love for his 
“Myra.”’ The story begins with The Pro- 
gress of Beauty (p. 14) which traces the 
history of beautiful women from Venus 
down to the beauties painted by Kneller for 
Hampton-Court. Mary of Modena and 
Myra are given full praise. After a compli- 
mentary poem on Lady Hyde (p. 27) come 





5It hardly merits transcription any more than 
Aphra Behn’s poems, but here it is for interest’s 


sake: 
p. 46 SONG. By Mr. GRANVILLE 
Some die with their eternal Toil, 
Thro’ Pride, Ambition, or for Gain, 
For Fame, for Empire, or for Spoil, 
But I by cruel Love am slain. 


Promotheus, on a Mountain ty’d 
Is doom’d to suffer endless Pain, 
Phaethon by Thunder dy’d, | 
But I by cruel Love am slain. 


® The two poems—Chloris perfuming herself and 
Her Vow (1712, p. 120)—were probably suppressed 
because of their indelicacy. 


7™She was Frances, daughter of Francis Brudenell 
(styled Lord Brudenell). She married Charles 
(Livingston) Earl of Newburgh in 1692 (she was 
“about 19” according to the licence granted 12th 
September). She was soon a widow and married 
Richard (Bellew) Lord Bellew in May 1695. She 
was again widowed on 22 March 1714/15 and 
died 23rd February 1735/6. 
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38 pages largely devoted to Myra. On 
page 66 begins a new theme, and Myra 
recurs only once again in a backward- 
looking, nostalgic song (p. 99). From page 
75 we are treated with songs, epigrams, and 
other poems on a variety of women—Chloe, 
Corinna, Belinda, Clarinda, Cleora, Phyliis, 
Caelia, Flavia, etc—many of whom are 
certainly fictitious. Nevertheless, many of 
the poems addressed to Myra were origin- 
ally addressed in 1691 to women bearing 
some of these names. 

Myra Singing (1726, p. 42) was originally 
addressed to Belinda (1691, p. 45) but was 
altered considerably for the version re- 
printed in A Collection of Poems 1693, 
p. 162. The change of name caused most 
of the alterations.® It seems, then, that the 
Myra legend began to evolve before 1693. 
The alteration of the application of some 
of the 1691 poems was delayed until after 
the 1726 edition, so that the legend was 
continually being refurbished. For instance, 
To Celia (1691, p. 47, 1726, p. 87) was 
applied to Myra in The Genuine Works 
1732. Cloe was the person addressed in the 
song written for Powell’s play (1691, p. 48); 
in the 1712-1726 editions Myra was sub- 
stituted. Another song about Cloe (1691, 
p. 49) is applied to Belinda in the 1712-1726 
editions; on the other hand one about 
Belinda (1691, p. 50) is applied to Clarinda 
in the 1712-1726 editions. Upon the 
Countess of S in Men's Apparel (1691, 
p. 55) becomes Myra in her Riding Habit in 
the 1712-1726 editions, but is applied to the 
Countess of Sandwich later. 

This insight into Granville’s artistic 
intentions is of more than passing interest. 
Like William Walsh, Granville exercised an 
influence after the Revolution of 1688 quite 
out of proportion to his small talent. 
Through Walsh and Granville, many of the 
literary and social values established after 





8 A series of seven poems printed pp. 35-42 are 
the only exceptions. Two (pp. 35 and 40) are on 
Lady Hyde. Others mention Flavia, Daphne (i.e. 
Aphra Behn), Delia, and Zelinda. None of the 
poems are inconsistent with the myth of Granville’s 
fidelity to Myra. 

® Lines 3-5 in 1691 read: 

Had such a Voice been heard, so sweet a Sound, 

The Crafty Argive had been surely drown’d 

Whene’er Belinda charms the listning Ear, 

And in 1693: 

Had Myra’s Voice Entic’d his Listening Ear 

The — had stop’t, and would have Dy’d to 
ear 

When Myra Sings, we seek th’Enchanting Sound 
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the Restoration were carried on into post- 
Revolutionary society. Not the least part 
of Granville’s role as link between the two 
cultures was his establishment of a cult of 
aristocratic gallantry toward female beauty. 
His early influence on the Knights of the 
Toast’® went hand in hand with his worship 
of the exiled Queen of England, and with 
his attempt to create a “ Myra” legend 
that would prolong the tradition of Cowley’s 
Mistress and Waller’s Saccharissa. Aphra 
Behn’s “ remaines” give us the opportunity 
of watching the growth of the legend. 


W. J. CAMERON. 
The University of Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


10 See Notes and Queries, CCII, May 1957, pp. 
199-203. 


MORE ANCIENT ‘ AGELASTI’ 


my note entitled ‘‘ Chesterfield 
Agelastus” (Notes and Queries, cci, 
October, 1956, pp. 431-432) there may be 
added the citations illustrative of the 
ancients’ reluctance to laugh violently which 
Paul Shorey adduces' when he comments on 
Plato, Republic, 388E (where the guardians 
are not to be “fond of laughing”). They 
are: Plato, Laws, 732C and 935B; Diogenes 
Laertius, iii, 26 (where it is stated that Plato 
as a young man avoided excessive laughter); 
Isocrates, To Demonicus, 15 (which deals 
with the duties of a monarch); Epictetus, 
Encheiridion, xxxiii, 4, and Dio Chrysostom, 
Orationes, 33,703R. y MacL. Currir. 


King’s College, University of London. 


1 Plato’s Republic, Loeb Classical Library, re- 
vised edition, 1937, Vol. i, p. 211. 


‘A TABLE OF GREEN FIELDS ” 


QCHOLARS have generally assumed that 
some kind of emendation is necessary 
in dealing with the Hostess’ description of 
Falstaff’s death: 
for his Nose was as sharpe as a Pen, and a Table 
of green fields. (HV, II, iii, 16-18.)! 
The change generally accepted is 
Theobald’s “ most celebrated of all textual 


1 Yale Facsimile: First Folio (New Haven: 1954), 
p. 411. The line numbers are as they appear in 
Neilson and Hill, ed., Complete Plays and Poems 
of William Shakespeare (Boston: 1942). All subse- 
quent quotations from Shakespeare are from Neil- 
son and Hill. 
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emendations.”* Under the supposition that 
and a here means and he, Theobald changed 
Table to the familiar babbled.2 Other 
theories, assuming that and really stands for 
on or in, come to a variety of conclusions 
depending upon how each one interprets the 
meaning of a Table of greene fields. 

It is probably safe to say that emendations 
of the phrasing are largely based on a belief 
that the lines do not make good sense as 
they appear in the Folio. Certainly there 
would be little reason to try to change any 
phrasing that did have a clear meaning 
appropriate to the context. The point of 
this paper is that no emendation is here 
necessary since the words as they first 
appeared do have for an Elizabethan a clear 
and appropriate meaning. 

As the phrasing stands in the Folio, was 
is a verb followed by the predicate adjective 
sharpe and the predicate nominative Table, 
That is, the text is saying: his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and his nose was a table of 
green fields. Since it is obvious from the 
first phrase and from the context that the 
Hostess considers a sharp nose to be a sign 
of imminent death, the only problem is to 
find out the meaning of his Nose was...a 
Table of greene fields. 

Shakespeare used the word “ table ” many 
times, and not always in the sense of a 
piece of furniture. There should be no 
surprise that “table” had more than one 
meaning for him, derived as the word is 


2 Neilson and Hill, p. 709. 

3 That the typesetter intended a noun rather than 
a verb is indicated by the capitalization. If the 
manuscript he was working from was unclear, it is 
still obvious that Table came most readily to his 
mind. The capitalization would seem to do away 
with the possibility that the typesetter simply picked 
up the wrong letter. : 

4Leslie Hotson (T.L.S., April 6, 1956, p. 212) 
suggests that the phrase refers to Falstaff’s nose as 
being a picture of Sir Richard Grenville’s. Un- 
fortunately, this conclusion, while having the 
advantage of adhering to the Folio text except for 
the matter of a small ‘“‘g” rather than the capital 
that begins a name, is extremely dubious. Many 
objections have been raised, the most significant 
by N. Young. Young points out postulates under- 
lying Hotson’s interpretation: ‘“‘(a) that in 1598 
every man and woman in England was familiar 
with one particular picture of the dying Greynvile; 
(b) that in this picture the hero’s nose was s0 
peculiarly depicted that its resemblance to Falstaff's 
was immediately apparent, when in all other 
features the two men differed widely; .. .” (T.L.S., 
April 20, 1956, p. 237.) There are other arguments 
offered by Young, but the two postulates men- 
tioned above should be sufficient to show the weak- 
ness of Hotson’s identification. 
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from tabula, cognate as the word is with 
“tablet” and “ tableau.” 

At least twice Shakespeare used the word 
in a manner that is appropriate for con- 
sideration here. In King John Lewis says: 

I do protest I never lov’d myself 
Till now infixed I beheld myself 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye 
(II, i, 501-503.) 
The meaning of table here would fit in with 
the definition in the OED: 

3. A board or other flat surface on which a 

picture is painted ; hence, the picture itself. Obs. 
An example given for this is taken from 
Sonnet XXIV : 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath [stell’d] 

Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held, 

And perspective it is best painter’s art.® 
The fact that this meaning is obsolete would 
in part account for the word’s not having 
meaning to later readers, particularly when 
$0 poetically interesting an emendation was 
made by Theobald. 

Once it is recognized that “table” can 

mean “ picture,” the metaphor in his Nose 
...@ Table of greene fields requires little 
imaginative ability to be understood. The 
sharp nose that signified imminent death 
also brought to the Hostess’ mind a picture 
of a burial ground. Many a cemetery has 
the word “fields” as part of its name and 
greene fields is neither far-fetched nor 
particularly imaginative as a euphemism for 
“cemetery.” 
_ Lest anyone fear that such interpretation 
is purely twentieth century, it is pertinent 
to note that Shakespeare on at least one 
other occasion did undoubtedly associate 
“green” with a burial ground. In Pericles 
Marina says: 

No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 

To strew thy green with flowers. 

blues, 

The purple violets, and marigolds 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave... . 

(IV, i, 14-17) 
Clearly the word “ green ” signifies ““ grave ” 
and green fields could metaphorically mean 
“ grave fields.” 

Field likewise has been used by Shake- 
speare to indicate a burial place. In 
Richard II the Bishop of Carlisle says: 

.. . and this land be call’d 
The field of Golgotha and dead men’s skulls. 
(IV, i, 143-144) 


The yellows, 


5 Hotson gives examples of “table” meaning 
“picture” from five of Shakespeare’s contempor- 
aries. 
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Although Golgotha by itself can mean burial 
ground, Shakespeare thought fit to associate 
the word field with Golgotha. 

The above shows that his Nose was as 
sharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene fields 
does make sense and is appropriate to the 
context. It must still be demonstrated, how- 
ever, that the Hostess could have used such 
phrasing in reporting Falstaff’s death. The 
interesting thing about her entire speech is 
that she shows a complete unwillingness to 
mention death or dying. She talks of “ finer 
end,” “went away,” “parted,” “I knew 
there was but one way,” “’a should not 
think of God” (here used as a synonym for 
“ death”), “any such thoughts,” “as cold 
as any stone.” Since the Hostess clearly 
prefers euphemisms in this situation, it 
would be fully appropriate for her to refer 
to a cemetery as “ green fields.” 

What justification can there be, then, for 
emending the Folio text? Certainly the 
evidence must have a stronger basis than 
the question as to whether the original 
phrasing or the emendation makes the better 
poetry. 

Perhaps the strongest reason for accepting 
Theobald’s emendation has been the 
possible association with the 23rd Psalm. 
However, the word “babble” is trouble- 
some here, for does one babble a famous 
psalm? “Talked,” perhaps, or “men- 
tioned,” or “whispered.” But “ babble” 
seems too inept even for the Hostess. 

A more important objection to an associa- 
tion with the 23rd Psalm is raised by Leslie 
Hotson. In referring to Theobald’s 
emendation he says, 

. .. its sentiment has ever seemed not only 

un-Shakespearian but also foreign to 

Falstaff lucid or delirious in extremis— 

cursing drink and devilish women, crying 

out “God, God, God!” three or four 
times, and at the end, as the vital heat 
leaves him, calling for more bedclothes 


on his feet. For in all this we recognize 
the Falstaff we know.*® 
The Hostess’ contention that Falstaff 


“* made a finer end, and went away an it had 
been any christom child” ’is obviously at 
odds with the rest of the description, and we 
may rely more on her reporting of details 
than on her opinion. 

Another claim is that Falstaff was 
babbling of the green fields of his youth. 


® p, 212. 
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This too is highly unlikely for, as Oliffe 
Richmond points out, 


If Falstaff near death was happily 
babbling of green fields, why did the 
Hostess have to say “What, man, be a 
good cheer ”?’ 


Certainly she would not have interrupted the 
reverie of a dying man babbling of green 
fields. Moreover, if he were actually 
babbling, would she have started a conver- 
sation with him? 

It would appear, therefore, that neither 
an association with the 23rd Psalm nor the 
idea that Falstaff was babbling about his 
youth will do as a justification for 
Theobald’s change. It is interesting to note 
that it is precisely the emended word, rather 
than possible interpretations of “ green 
fields,” that is most vulnerable to attack. 

One more possible objection to retaining 
the Folio text may be anticipated. Does 
the interpretation given above force the 
grammatical structure into an unnatural 
pattern? Today one might say (assuming a 
flair for the sterotype possessed by the 
Hostess), “‘ His face is as bright as a silver 
dollar, and a picture of health.” Or, to 
change to a more appropriate mood, “ His 
eyes were as dull as a stone, and a picture 
of death.”* Such phrasing is _ hardly 
imaginative, but it is certainly clear. 

To sum up, the Folio text does make 
sense, for the Hostess is saying simply that 
the sharpness of Falstaff’s nose was a sign 
of imminent death and made her think of 
a cemetery. Had Theobald been aware of 
this meaning, it is extremely dubious that 
he would have looked further. The meaning 
is appropriate to the context and to the 
here euphemistic quality of the Hostess, 
whereas the emendation “ babble ” seems to 
be out of keeping with the phrasing that 
follows. Therefore, it seems highly probable 
that Shakespeare did write a Table of greene 


7 T.L.S., April 27, 1956, p. 253. 

8 A comma was deliberately inserted in each of 
these sentences since such usage is frequent today 
as it was in Shakespeare’s day. In any event, the 
variety of reasons that may account for a gram- 
matically unnecessary comma in the text of an 
Elizabethan play obviates a need for accounting for 
its presence before and in a series of two. 

® There is some slight possibility of an intentional 
ambiguity. Table could also refer to a tombstone. 
Falstaff’s nose, if sharp and long, might have 
seemed like a miniature tombstone on the face of 
a dying man. Thus the nose that was a picture 
of a cemetery could also have brought to mind a 
tombstone in a cemetery. 
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fields. Not to amend the text leaves the 
stress on Falstaff’s nose, where the context 
would indicate it well belongs.’ 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(Continued from cciii. 161) 
(1762) 
January 


Friday Ist. The First Day of the new year 
which I did not begin well for I was sent for 
to the Office & kept hard at Work till past 
4, when it rained so that I took a Coach set 
Wright down with Shadwell at his House, & 
dined at Home, & drank Tea at Mr. Shad- 
wells with John Wright’ who was telling his 
Stories as usual we took coach & went to 
the office & were busy till 10 tho It was 
rather disagreable on a new year’s day to 
work so hard, yet I did It with Pleasure to 
what I should have done in My Lord 
Holdernesses* Time, then It was all Work 
& no Pay. Iam sorry we begin this Year 
with an Additional War, viz. the Spanish 
One, the declaration of which will be settled 
in a day or Two. However I trust It all to 
Providence who has preserved us hitherto. 


Saty. 2nd. A Privy & a Cabinet Council 
held today. the Result of which was that 
War is to be declared against Spain next 
Monday, took little Geo. in the Green Park, 
& walkd with Royer Schutz,’ then Farrel, & 
sat at Home this evg., which is a Pleasure 
I could not have in my Lord H’s Time. 


Sundy. 3rd. At the French Chapel,* & see 
the Countess of Yarmouth* there who looks 
very well still, calld at the Office, & took 
little Geo. up from the Wardrobe Home 
with me where He dined & went to Chappel 
with me. He is a pretty Boy & with Care 
might make a bright one. God grant Him 
better Principles & a better way of Thinking 
than his Father. sent Him Home in a Coach 
with Betty. 


1James Wright and Richard Shadwell, Clerks S. 
of S. office. 
2Lord Holderness, late Sec. of State, Northern 


ept. 

3K. Royer and Charles Schutz, clerks at 
Treasury. , 

4 French Chapel adjoining St. James’s Palace. 

5 Countess of Yarmouth, mistress of George II. 
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Mon. 4th. This Day War was declared 
against Spain (which appears like a dream 
to one almost) I was at Mr. Strigels to see 
It, where Miss Meredith & her Sist Higgs 
were, & Mrs. & Miss Richardson, My 
Lord’ at the Office & see Lord Barrington’ 
who has brought Bradshaw from the War 
Office & put Him as a chief clerk in the 
Treasury. Miss Weston not better I fear 
She will not get over It. 


Tuesy Sth. Mr. Morin® disturbed in Mind, 
at some Things in the Office I believe which 
has made Him not at all well. after having 
been conjunct under Secty it is not very 
agreable to Him to run up & down after 
Mr. Weston’ who is very impatient & very 
tiresome, & only thinks of Number | as the 
saying is. 


Wedy 6th. A Cabiriet Council of my Lord 
& others held at the Office, & I pray God to 
grant Success to their Councals. It kept me 
till near 6 before I got to dinner played at 
Cards & choosed King & Queen at Home 
with the Family No Court at Night as usual, 
which is being very unpopular & don’t 
please the Herd of People; tho it is a bear- 
Garden Sort of a Court on such Nights yet 
the late King, old as He was, always Kept It. 


Thur. 7th. took a walk thro the Park with 
Wright & bowed to Miss Sloper. I dined 
at Mr. Waces (who has often asked me 
before) with Messr. Shadwell Wright 
Larpent & Fetherstone’® & supper there with 
Wright & Shadwell; It was pretty well con- 
sidering, but I don’t admire hot suppers 
after such dinners it is too much. Got home 
1/2 past 1. 


Frid. 8th. I dined with Mr. Wace at Mr. 
Shadwell’s, in going there My Lord Bute 
in his Chariot overtook us & bowed very 
civilly to me, after dinner we were forced 
to go to the Office & put a long Letter in 
cypher, to be sure I have an easy Salary 
now, yet nevertheless I sufficiently earn It 
by the Work I do. I never remember so 
many Copies & Business as we have to do 


Lord’, John Stuart Earl of Bute. 
State orth. Dept). 

7 William Viscount Barrington, Chancellor of 
Exchequer. 

8 Michael Morin, Deputy Privy Seal. 

* Edward Weston, Under Se a State. 

10 Francis Wace, John Larpent and nee 
Fetherstone, clerks in Sec. of State’s office 


Sec. of 
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always, yet I am happy in It all, as My 
Lord Bute is a good & honest Man, the very 
Reverse to Lord Holderness. To think of 
his paying me no more hardly for three 
Years than I get now in one. 


Saty 9th. Called upon Geoe & find Ely’s 
Bror. made Calthorpe’s deputy, & it is not 
— to hinder such Things after his 

ehaviour, too well known to Every Body 
poor fellow, & which, tho we his Friends 
may try to forget & forgive, yet they are 
fresh in People’s Memory & make Every 
Body cautious. Mr. Morin very far from 
well they seem to think He is not quite 
satisfied with some Things or some People. 


Suny 10th. At the French Chapel, & walkd 
in the Park with Sisrs’' see Mrs. Fraser & 
her Sist Mr. & Mrs Moran’ dined with 
Us. & Mrs. Armitage as usual was upon 
our Backs so I went out. It should be a 
warning to me never to take a Boarder 
for 30£ as you lose rather than gain. 


Mon. 11th. Mr. Jenkinson** not very well, 
and Mr. Morin & Mr. Morrison” are ill at 
Home I attend up Stairs & do the Office 
Business as usual. Mr. Weston asked me if 
I intended coming to Night, I said I always 
came when there was Business, He was very 
civil upon It more so than I ever remember 
It in the former Reign but, thank God Times 
are now changed, If they had not, they 
would have changed me, so I went in the 
Evg. & wrote for my Lord’s Signing a Most 
Secret Letter to Sir Joseph Yorke’® of 3 
Sheets, of a very interesting Nature. I must 
also observe that the former Reign did not 
trust me ever with any Thing but Warrts 
etc. for fear I should learn too much Mr. 
Shadwell in the City to receive his Rents, & 
all did the Mail ourselves. this Mg. which 
kept me till near 5 before I dined. 


Tuesy 12th. Our Levee Day at which we 
have a great deal of Coy. full of hopes I 
suppose or else they would not come there. 
the worst is, it keeps me till 5 generally 
before I dined. Had a Letter from Bror. 


11 Charles Brietzcke’s sisters, Harriot, Nancy and 


nn. 

12 Mr. and Mrs. oy uncle and aunt. 

13 Charles Jenkinson, M P. Untes Sec. of State, 
created Ist Earl of Berane in 1786. 

14 R, Morrison ge 1 hy Seal. 

15 Sir Joseph Yorke, itish Ambassador at the 


« 
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Jack yesy who is safe arrived at Portsmouth 
last Saty. 


Wedy 13th. Rise between 7 & 8, as usual, 
dress myself & repair to my Office, which is 
my daily Treat, except being 1/2 an Hour 
sooner or later. Indeed such Regularity or 
rather constant Attendance for the Daily 
Bread makes one an old Man before one is 
hardly of Age. I know that It has caused a 
good deal of Reflection to me, & I hope to 
some Advantage, as I see many others below 
me most miserable Objects, & the way to be 
happy is to look below yrself & observe the 
Misery of yr Inferiors, but to be copying 
after yr Superiors makes you envious & 
sorry you cant do as they would which one 
would seldom wish to do, for there so very 
little Happiness with Riches, & the only 
Way to be happy is to be contented, which 
every One have It in their Power to be 
almost, except some very few, which is not 
an Exception against the general Rule. 


Thur. 14th. Miss Obrien Mr. Wace’s Sist 
in law married to Lieut. Gordon of the 
Navy. Miss Weston very ill still, & doubtful 
her Recovery. her Father is much affected 
with It. He is a real good Man in my 
Opinion. take Him in his Family, but at 
the same Time he is gripping for all He can 
get. 


Frid. 15th. was at Drury Lane House to 
see Love’s last Stake & the Genii, sat next 
Miss Walker who I think a very pretty 
agreable Woman. We chatted a good deal. 
I see her, with her Far & Mor safe Home, 
She talked of going to “ All in the Wrong ” 
to morrow Night. with 5000 She would 
suit me very well. 


Sat 16th. At the Office tho not when Mr. 
Jenkinson wanted me, by then I got Home 
to dinner was sent for to the Office, tho I 
had promised myself the Pleasure of meeting 
Miss Walker at the Play to Night, but that 
was denied me & in Lieu thereof, had 
speeches to write, & was kept from 5. till 
near 11. It is always the case in the Office 
one is sure to be disappointed, so we must 
resign ourselves to Fate, to make us easy 
& not think of other offices, but to look 
below ourselves, & see the many Wretches 
that would be happy to have such a Place as 
ours I was determined to put a good Face 
on It at the Office & not shew my discontent, 
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which was pretty great at being disappointed 
the Pleasure of meeting Miss Walker, I was 
with Miss Smith & two Ladies to hear Miss 
Loyd on the Glasses. 


Sun 17th. At Chapel then calld at Mr 
Farrel’s & worked at the Office an Hour or 
more, a rainy day. I met Farrel at the 
Bedford & Mr. Bettenson Farrel promised 
to take me to Court in his Cousin’s Coach 
to Morrow a rainy Morning. we have for 
these 2 or 3. months rainy Sundays. 


Mon. 18th. To Day they celebrate the 
Queen’s Birthday which is not till May. | 
drest in my Pompadour’® & silver & at 12 
Mr. Farrel sent his Coach for me. I took 
Him up, but we were forced to take Chairs 
to get to Court as our Coach could not get 
up it was so crowded. As grand a Court as 
ever was, see the Dean of Salisbury,’’ Sir 
Harry Erskine’* & many others that I know, 
Mr. Farrel went Home & dined with me, & 
Mrs. Way & Misses & Mr. Crisp drank Tea 
with Us we went to the Play first, Marplot 
by Mr. Obrien & see Boyle, & Miss Water- 
stone at 10. went to the Ball at Court which 
was terribly crowded indeed, I could not get 
in till I went round by The D. of Cumber- 
lands late apartments when I met with Mr. 
Larpent, after having tryd at the other door, 
in vain, It was so crowded & full of very 
fine Compy indeed as ever I see, the Queen 
looked well for Her. 


Tue. 19th. very busy indeed all to day, 
which is always the way after any Pleasure 
met Mrs. Pattison & Miss Borgard in 
Katherine Street & spoke about Jack to 
them. and heard when I went Home that He 
has drawn for 12£ 18s. upon me which is 
cursedly unthinking & extravagant in him, 
called at Wright’s who is dangerously ill 
with a Fever etc: Hall attends him & His 
recovery is very doubtful. 


Wed. 20th. still busy. as Mr. Wright is 
very ill, & Messrs Morin Morrison & Taylor 
all indisposed, so Business lies very heavy 
upon us at the Office. In going Home bowed 
to Miss Carson in a Hackney Coach in 
Tavistock Street I see her pretty Face very 
seldom now, but I wish her all the Happiness 


16 Pompadour, ‘ that lovely deep crimson which 
the French call rose ’. 

17 Dean of Salisbury, Doctor Green. 

18 Sir Harry Erskine, Maj. Gen. 25th Foot. 
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this World affords. She is a most agreable 
Woman indeed. 


Thur. 21st. I dined at Mr. Waces with 
Messrs Shadwell Larpent & Fetherston, & 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, Miss Obrien that 
was. 1 hope they will be happy. tho’ she 
has no Fortune I am pretty sure, as Mr. 
Larpent was telling me this Mg. that he 
owes 100£ to his Father & 400 to Mr. 
Brown, which surprized me greatly. 


Frid. 22nd. Went in to the City to pay the 
Note of 12£ 18s. Jack has drawn. It is a 
Pity that, instead of meeting his Friends at 
Home with comfort, he will always give 
Them Reason too much Reason to be 
disatisfied with his Conduct. My opinion 
of Him is very wavering. 


Sat. 23rd. Mr. Larpent & I went into the 
City to receive 1/2 yrs. dividend of over 
100£ & called at Mr. Craycrofts & his Bror. 
who since he became a Bankrupt lives at 
Mr. Lloyds (whose Coachman Tilling was 
hanged for robbing him some Time ago). 
Had a Letter from Jack who is at Ports- 
mouth yet, & full of Prevarications. I am 
sorry, poor Lad, He will not be more 
ingenuous & not so like his Wretch of a 
Bror. 


Sun. 24th. At Chapel where I see Miss 
Walker, she asked me how I did. I walkd 
in the Park with Larpent & Fenhoulet. I 
drank Tea at Miss Sophia Way’s in Lombard 
Street where they have a good House, tho’ 
he is as odd a Fish as ever existed. 


Tue. 26th. By an Express from Sr. Joseph 
Yorke, there is an acct. of the Death of the 
Empress of Russia on the 5th. Inst. It came 
by the Way of Pomerania, from the Kg of 
Prussia. A very busy Day, & full as ever 
which makes it very slavish for me to 
attend both. Geoe calld upon me, & as he 
asked me I went & drank Tea with Mrs. 
Brietzcke.'* 


Wed. 27th. Mr. Martheille dined with Us, 
& I went to the Play where I met Farrel, 
but not Miss Walker as I hoped, however I 
trust I shall have an opportunity of carrying 
her there; It was the Winters Tale with 
Katherine & Petruchio. 


19 Catherine Brietzcke, née Pickel, wife of George, 
Charles’s eldest brother. 
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Sat. 30th. Called at Mrs. Hall’s and Mr. 
Wrights who is better. My Lord was at the 
Office unexpectedly & before me, & staid 
till past 4. At the Bedford to Night where 
Farrel Betenson & Howard were. met Miss 
Wood & Butchers in going Home to dinner 
& bowd to Lady Arnold. 


Sun. 31st. At Chapel & at 12 Mr. Farrel 
sent his Coach for me, I took Him up & we 
went to Court, which was very full, I was in 
my Silver; see the King & Queen & Queen’s 
Bror. (The Pr. of Strelitz) who is here upon 
a Visit, Mr. Betenson carried me Home to 
dinner with Him in his Coach, we drank 
Tea at an acquaintance of his & went to the 


Bedford where Howard was. He set me 
Home. 
Mon. Ist. February. Busy upon Mr. 


Wroughton’s Instructions who is appointed 
Resident at Petersbourgh, My Lord came 
at past 4. & kept us till 5. which is a bad 
Hour for dinner, met Miss Butcher in 
Chandos Street as I went home at the Office 
to Night, where I have attended of a night 
for some Time since we have so many 
Invalids. 


Tue. 2nd. My Ld did not come. Padmore*® 
arrived from the Kg. of Prussia at 3. Dined 
with Mr. Shadwell & Fetherston, & we went 
to the Office at 7 where all were employed 
in decyphering till 11. 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 
(To be continued) 


20John Padmore, King’s messenger. 


NOTES ON HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT IN THE 18th 
CENTURY 


Transcript of a MS Notebook in Possession 
of Dom John Stéphan, O.S.B., F.R.Hist.S. 
(Continued from cciii., 351) 


A List 
of such servants as there 
may probably be occasion for 
att first. 
sallery 

imp: two chaplins 
a gentleman of the hors 
a secretary : 
a page .. aa 
a gentleman valet 
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a groom of the Chambers .. 13 
two stewards one for without .. 
the other for within doors 
a coachman 8 00 
wait att—the stewards table and 

also the 3 under gardiners .. 


0 0 


a postillion mS +e ~~ Cre 
a helper .. = ae - - 7S 
a cheife groom .. de .. 100 0 
an under groom .. oe » Je = 
the cheife Gardiner ea . wo es 
three under gardiners each .. 6 0 O 
the cheife cook .. i . a Oe 
the second cook .. y . aes 
the maid cook .. - — eS 
the Butler Seer . oe*g 
the under butler .. i - eee 
a footman in the pantry .. ££ ere 
a Brewer . : . ere 
a helper 6 0 0 


the helpers in the stable and 
brewhouse should lay the cloth 
draw beer and serve at the last 
table 


p. 2 (in notebook) 
a paistry man 
a porter 
a huntsman 
three footmen one whereof to 
waite on the gentleman of the 
hous in his chamber, the other to 
attend the chaplins in the sacristy 
and the third for what you — 
each : 6 0 0 
the maid servants 
your Own woman 
a chamber maid .. is 
a houskeeper... - ioc 
the houskeepers maid 
two housmaids each 
two Landry maids each .. 
a Dayry maid a 
a helper in the dayry .. 
two helpers in the Scullery each 4 
note that each of the men servants 
that wash their linnen abroad should 
have twenty shillings a year added 
to their wages on that account. 


Cot 
owo 
ooo 
ooo 


LhAAnne 
oooocoooo 
cooocoooo 


p. 3 
of the Stables 
in orderly familys, servants that are em- 
ployed in the stables rise att 5: o clock from 
wh time till the halfe hour past eight they 
find employment enough in cleaning their 
Stables dressing and feeding their horses; 
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after wh an hour or two is spent in watering 
and ayring of them. 


this being over by the halfe hour past eight 
the servants will have a good stomach them. 
selves, & may be allowed an hour and a 
halfe to heare mass and eate their breakfast 
after wh they return to grease or clean their 
coaches harness, bridles, &c: as there is 
occasion. 

in the afternoon there is very little occasion 
till the evening when the horses must be 
drest, fed & watered 


p. 4 
as in the morning. their last visit to the 
Stable is after supper, when they goe only 
to putt hay into the rack & make the bed 
of straw wh the horses are to lye upon all 


night. 


there not being occasion on every day to 
clean their coaches harness &c: servants 
commonly take that time after breakfast or 
soon after dinner to goe to their Ale hous, 
& rather than want a pretence I have known 
them pull off a horse’s Shoe that they may 
carry him to the Smiths and so entertain 
themselves at the next Ale hous three times 
as long as the horse is in shooing, wch brings 
servants into an ill habit besides the spoyling 
many a good horse by standing so long in 
the cold. 


p. 5 
the only way to prevent this is to agree 


with the smith to shoe each hors att so [ 


much a quarter, wch is the cheapest and 
most orderly way, the Smith or his man 
should come once a day to your owne 
Stable: but servants will oppose _ this 
because it confines them too much att home. 

(5 shillings for each hors for a quarter 

of a yeare shooing nailing and removing.) 


the expence of the Stables will be very con- 
siderable if the horses of all visitants bee 
allowed corn and hay, & if they should bee 
sent to a publick hous it may endanger 
getting an ill name att first. But for the 
horses of the familly it will bee easy to 
computes what stocks of oates and hay will 
bee necessary to lay in every yeare. 


tis computed that each hors eats or spoyls 
halfe a trus of hay in a day and a night 
wch comes to about four load of hay in 4 
year 
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p.6 
the common allowance of oats is something 
more than a peck a day; that is two 
Bushells a week wch in a yeare comes to 
thirteen quarter of oates. so that a yearly 
provision for a horse is about 4 load of hay 
and 13 quarter of oates. the price of new 
hay (if it bee a seasonable yeare) is about 
twenty shillings a load and the price of new 
oats about ten shillings a quarter, so that 
according to this the expence of each hors 
may bee reckon’d att about ten shillings a 


BRGis-6 
" £ ad 
10 0 O 


new oates breeds diseases in horses & there- 
fore good managers have alwayes a yeares 
Stock before hand, besides new oats are 
much cheaper if they are bought about All- 
hallontide wch is the time farmers glutt the 
marketts to raise money for their micheal- 
mas rent and those oats wh are commonly 


bought 


p. 7 
for ten shillings the quarter are worth fifteen 
or sixteen when they have been kept the 
yeare about. 


the method of giving out the corn is, the 
Bailife or Steward every monday morning, 
gives the coachman and grooms two 
Bushells of oats for each hors under their 
care and to keep this weekly provision they 
should have convenient places in the Stable 
to lock up their corn otherwise no body 
makes a conscience of stealing oats for his 
hors. the grooms should likewise have chests 
in or near the Stable to lock up their saddles 
and bridles or else every stranger that 
comes will make bold with their girts and 
stirrups as he has occasion. 


p. 8 

every good groom should know so much of 
the farriers art as to bleed drench or purge 
both the coach horses as well as others as 
occasion requires by wh many Long farriers 
bills will be sav’d who know how to reckon 
att Deare rates for Druggs that cost them 
next to nothing. 


it would Likewise bee a convenience if the 
coachman helper, or postillion know how 
to sett on a hors Shoe when by accident 
they cast them upon a journy, for when this 
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happens att any distance from a Smiths 
Shop a hors is often spoil’d by going so far 
without his Shoe. the postillion should know 
how to drive and the helper how to ride 
postillion and then if any one bee sick or 
out of the way, there will still be two when 
ever there 


p. 9 
is occasion to use the coach. Beans or old 
pease are very proper for coachhorses that 
work hard so that a peck of either of these 
may be added to their weekly allowance of 
two busshells of oats. 


(To be continued) 


WAS SPENSER IN IRELAND IN 
EARLY NOVEMBER, 1579? 


JN an illuminating article Roland M. Smith 

points out a probable historical source 
for the two red crosses worn by Spenser’s 
Red Cross Knight: On November 6, 1579, 
at Limerick, Sir William Pelham, Lord 
Justice of Ireland, issued a proclamation 
that every horseman in the Queen’s service 
should wear two red crosses—one on hi 
breast and the other on his back.. My 
purpose here is to suggest that the poet 
Edmund Spenser was in Ireland, and perhaps 
even in Limerick, at this particular time in 
late 1579. 

First, we must consider the evidence of 
the Spenser-Harvey letters and E. K.’s 
Epistle to Harvey’ introducing the 
Shepheardes Calender. In the letter of 
October 5, 1579, Spenser wrote to Harvey 
that he expected to be sent out of England 
on a mission in Leicester’s service. In the 
letter to Spenser of October 23, 1579, Harvey 
indicated that he still expected Spenser to be 
sent abroad. And in the Epistle to Harvey, 
E. K. declares that one reason for his writing 
of the glosses to the Calender is that 
Spenser is “ for long time farr estraunged.” 

Raymond Jenkins believes that this last 
statement is a “palpable blind” and that 
there is absolutely no evidence to prove that 
Spenser was not in London or nearby 
Bromley (the episcopal residence of Bishop 
Young, Spenser's employer in 1578) 
throughout 1579.2 But in spite of the 

1 Origines Arthurianae: The Two Crosses of 
nser’s Red Cross Knight, JEGP, LIV (1955), 


s Shak. Assoc. Bull., XIX 
(1944), 153. 
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admitted fact that there are blinds in E, K.’s 
contributions to the Calender,’ it is entirely 
possible that Spenser made a hasty trip to 
Ireland in late 1579 and was indeed “ farr 
estraunged ” while E. K. was writing most of 
his glosses. 

In a letter sent from William Davison to 
Sir William Pelham, dated London, Novem- 
ber 16, 1579, Davison thanks Pelham for a 
letter delivered by a “ Mr. Spencer **—who 
might well have been the poet. Spenser 
might have been the bearer of an important 
message from Leicester or Walsingham to 
Pelham, and then might have carried the 
above-mentioned letter back to Davison in 
early November, 1579. 

This possibility, of course, must be recon- 
ciled with the facts as we know them. My 
study of the allegory of the Calender has 
brought home to me that E. K. probably 
wrote most of his glosses during the month 
of November, 1579 (the Calender was 
licensed on December 5, 1579).5 We also 
know that Spenser was in London on 
October 16, 1579 (i.e., if we accept the 
dating of the Spenser-Harvey letters). 
Spenser was apparently still in London on 
October 23, the date of Harvey’s next letter, 
and in all probability Spenser married 
Machabyas Chylde at Westminster on 
October 27, 1579. Spenser’s next letter to 
Harvey is dated April 10, 1580. Between 
these dates all we can do is to speculate 
about Spenser’s activities. 

If the Spenser who married Machabyas 
Chylde on October 27, 1579, was the poet, 
and if he left immediately to carry a 
message from the Privy Council to Pelham, 
it would give Spenser as much as twenty-one 
days to get from London to Limerick and 
back again—a difficult but (according to 


3 One of the darkest blinds is the April 10, 1579, 
date following E. K.’s Epistle to Harvey. Much 
of the political allegory depicted in the Calender 
took place after this time. For instance, the fable 
of the Fox and the Kid depicts Esmé Stuart’s 
success in Scotland—and Esmé did not arrive in 
Scotland until September 8, 1579. See my “ James 
VI in the Shepheardes Calender,” HLQ, XVI 
(1953), 273-85. 

4Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1579-80, p. 86. In 
this letter Davison is informing Pelham about the 
political situation in the Low Countries and France 
and expressing English fears over the contemplated 
marriage of the Duke of Alencon to the Queen. 

My research has indicated that Spenser wrote 
a good part of the Calender between August and 
November, 1579. 

® See A. C. Judson, The Life of Edmund Spenser 

(Baltimore, 1945), p. 63. 
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travel conditions in the late sixteenth 
century) a by no means impossible task. For 
instance, in a letter dated Dublin, December 
18, 1579, Edward Waterhouse writes to 
Walsingham, mentioning that he has 
received the latter’s letters of December 11 
Hence on this occasion it perhaps took seven 
days or slightly less for the letters to get 
from London to Dublin. Under the most 
favourable conditions of travel, the 
from London to Dublin via Chester would 
take from four to eight days; the trip from 
Dublin to Limerick, in all probability by 
way of Kilkenny and Cashel,’ would prob. 
ably take three or four days more. 

If Spenser, then, left London on October 
27 (the day of his presumed marriage), it 
would be possible for him to be in Limerick 
on November 6, the date on which Pelham 
issued his proclamation on the horsemen of 
her Maijesty’s service wearing red crosses, 
And if Spenser left within a day or two, he 
would be able to be back in London by 
November 16, the date on which Davison 
writes Pelham that the letter sent by “ Mr. 
Spencer ”’ has been delivered. 

This problem of Spenser’s possible trip to 
Ireland in late 1579 is further complicated 
by a number of Spensers who were active 
about this time. In a letter of October 16, 
1579, Lord Justice Pelham writes Walsing- 
ham that he has a brother Spenser who will 
“solicit his affairs” at Court. And ina 
letter dated Limerick, April 1, 1580, Sir 
Henry Wallop writes to Burghley, mention- 
ing that the latter’s communication of 
March 6 has been carried by a James 
Spenser.’® Also there were several Edmund 
Spensers in England at this time, so we 
cannot be entirely certain that the poet was 
the one who married Machabyas Chylde at 
Westminster on October 27, 1579.1" 

Also if Spenser was in Limerick in early 
November, 1579—i.e., at the time of 
Pelham’s proclamtion—it might not have 
been his first visit: Irenius, the speaker who 
obviously represents Spenser in A View of 
the Present State of Ireland, apparently was 
an eyewitness of the execution of Morrogh 


7 Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, p. 200. 

8’ This route, from accounts of the time, seems 
an, gee probable. See map of Ireland, Judson, 
p. e 

* Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1574-85, p. 191. _ 

10 Tbid., p. 214. It is, of course, possible that this 
was the “ Mr. Spencer” who carried the message 
from Pelham (referred to above). 

11 See Judson, p. 63. 
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O'Brien at Limerick on July 1, 1577. Spenser, 
then, might have served as a courier at this 
earlier period also.’ Since Spenser tended 
to incorporate into his poetry historical 
events which he witnessed or participated 
in, and since a “ Mr. Spencer ” was possibly 
present in Limerick at the time of Pelham’s 
proclamation on the wearing of red crosses, 
we might find here the actual experience 
which led Spenser to make use of this detail 
in the Faerie Queene. 
PauL E. MCLANE. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


12 Judson, p. 46. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XVI 


Aquafortis. (O.E.D. 1. 1601; +2. 1607.) 
1598 Scourge, I, Sat. 1,5. What though... 
his blade swears / It slew as many as figures 
of years / Aquafortis eat in’t. (It is most 
likely that Marston is here using the word 
in Sense 1, which the O.E.D. gives as the 
early scientific name for Nitric Acid, but 
Sense 2, the looser application of the word 
to other powerful solvents, is quite possible.) 


Arch-foe. (O.E.D. 1615.) 1610 JC. Ul, 9. 
I for his arch-foes wedding, Signior Rogero, 
and the spruce Mris. Thais. (Marston also 
antedates the first O.E.D. ex. of arch-devil. 
See my Notes VII, N. & Q., cc, 480-82.) 


Baubled. (a. Having a bauble or fool’s 
baton. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 AR. 
I, 109. Why friend, a golden asse, / A 
babl’d foole are sole canonicall. 


Block. (O.E.D. sb.4.d. transf. A head. 
[slang.} 1635 only ex. in O.E.D.) 1599 
Hist. WI, 271-2. Mav. Your hat is of 
a better blocke then mine. Phil. Is on a 
better block, your Lordship meanes. 


Broad-clothed. (a. Clad in or furnished 
with broadcloth. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1599 Hist. III, 278. O wher’s the honour... 
When broad-cloathd trades-man, and what 
a, _ sir, Is wrapt in riche habiliments 

silke. 


Bruling. (ppl.a. Broiling, burning, ardent. 
Said of passion, emotion, etc. The ppl.a. 
Broiling not recorded in this sense, but cf. 
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Broil v.' 4.c. The O.E.D. notes that the 
French form brule was not infrequent before 
1500, but Marston here uses it as most 
appropriate coming from the one French- 
man in the play.) 1600 JDE. Ill, 226. 
And a hee da vench, da vench, da vench, | 
‘Which must my bruling humor quench, 
Coma, coma, com. (Mounsieur uses the 
same form brule in the sense of broil. 4.b. 
intr., Ibid. 227. Mee brule, ang mee brule, 
ang yow ha no compassion, by gor me ang 
quite languish. By giving this form of the 
word to a Frenchman who habitually speaks 
a mixture of French and English Marston 
indicates that by 1601 brule was regarded 
as a French word rather than a permissible 
English variant for broil.) 


Bullion. (O.E.D. Bullion? +3. Impure 
gold or silver; also fig. and attrib. 1616.) 
1599 Hist. Il, 281. Shall high borne 
Bellula? Be suncke, and thus obscur’d by 
. . . base Alcumie, Yon bullion stuffe. 


Burly. (a. Of words, language. Bom- 
bastic, inflated, turgid. Unrecorded in this 
sense in O.E.D.) 1599 AR. I, 121. Like to 
some boy, that actes a Tragedie, Speakes 
burly words, and raves out passion. 


Camlet. (attrib. Clad in camlet, a fine 
fabric used for female apparel. Hence 
effeminate. Unrecorded in this sense in 
O.E.D.) 1601 WYW. II, 246. Yon 
Chamblet youth, Symplicius Faber that 
Hermaphrodite. 


Civet. (attrib. as civet-scent. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D. Marston here uses civet-scent in 
the sense of civet sb.’ 2.b. transf. and fig., 
the first O.E.D. ex. of which is dated 21653.) 
1601 WYW. Il, 247. Hee’s a Hyena, and 
with Civitt scent Of perfum’d words, drawes 
to make a prey. (Marston also has an ex. 
of civet-box which is earlier than the first use 
recorded in the O.E.D. See my Notes VIII, 
N. & Q., cci, 331-32.) 


Clock-house. (O.E.D. 1622-3.) 1599 
Hist. Ill, 282. Jacke of the Clock-house, 
wher’s Maister Post-hast? (Under Jack sb." 
36. the O.E.D. cites Shakespeare, 1593, 
Rich. II, V.v. 60, Iacke o’ th’ Clocke. The 
only ex. of Jack of the clock-house is dated 
1661.) 


Clock-line. (O.E.D. Clock sb.* 11. 1677.) 
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1604 Mal. I, 163. Lusts like the plummets 
hanging on clock lines, Will nere a done, 
till all quite is undone. 


Designed. (O.E.D. ppl.a. ta. Marked 
out, appointed. 1609.) 1599 Hist. III, 253. 
That once in every foure and twenty houres, 
The Sunne should rise and sette; yet bee a 
yeare In finishing his owne dessigned 
course. 


Fly. (O.E.D. v.' 8d. To fly off: lit. to 
start away; fig. to break away [from an 
agreement—or engagement]. 1667.) 1606 
Soph. Il, 10. Syphax here flies off 
From all-dllegeance, from all love or service 

. . [he] once did yeeld this Cittie. 

Fub. (O.E.D.. f1. 1614.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 173. Ha yee Inhumane villaine godnight 
night fub. 


Full-riped. (O.E.D. Full Gaadv. 5.b. Full- 
ripened, 1878.) 1610 Soph. Ill, 7. I had 
a Months minde unto you, As tedious as a 
full rip’d Maidenhead. 


Gallant. (v. In the phrase gallanted out 
of something, cheated by a gallant. Un- 
recorded in the O.E.D. The earliest recorded 
ex. of Gallant v. is 1608, to gallant it.) 1605 
Eastward Ho Mil, 90. I will not be gallanted 
out of my monies. (Act I sc.i, in which this 
passage occurs, is generally agreed to be 
Marston’s.) 


Gouty. (O.E.D. a. 1. fig. 1656.) 1600 
JDE. Ill, 184. When heele give up his 
gowtie stewardship. Ibid., 197. O Love, O 
Gout, O gouty Love. Ibid., 199. Clumsie 
judgements, chilblaind gowtie wits. (Gout 
is a word Marston often uses, especially in 
JDE. As a satirist he may have been 
particularly aware of it as a disease associ- 
ated with over indulgence, but it was also 
a slang name for the venereal diseases. The 
O.E.D. does not record Gout in this sense 
before 1694, but it was probably in use 
much earlier, and with his preoccupation 
with sexual matters Marston no doubt had 
this meaning in mind.) 


Gouty-shanked. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. 
Gouty-legged occurs in Cotgrave, 1611.) 
1601 JDE. Il, 181. The yeallow toothd, 
sunckeyde, gowtie shankt Usurer Maman. 


Grace-tempting. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
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1598 Scourge I, Sat. 1V, 166. Your grace. 
tempting lewd presumption. 


Grumble. (O.E.D. v.1.b. Of thunder, a 
drum, etc. To rumble. 1621.) 1610 K. 
III, 16. Thou art like the Base Violl in a 
Consort, let the other Instruments wish and 
delight in your highest sense, thou art still 
grumbling. (Marston here puns on the 
more usual and earlier sense of grumble, to 
complain, 2.a1586.) 


Gulf-like. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1610 
IC. Ill, 58. Else live a bondslave to diseased 
lust, Devour’d in her gulfe-like appetite. 


(To be continued) 


THE PLAYS OF CHARLES ROGERS 


JN writing his preface to A History of Late 
Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900, 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll observed that 
“dramatic productivity in these fifty years” 
surpassed “in quantity that of any corre- 
sponding period of the past.”’ He pointed 
out that in attempting to list all of the plays 
of this half-century he had found himself 
“burdened with more than 20,000 titles.” 
“I am aware,” he wrote, “ that such a hand- 
list . . . must inevitably have errors and 
omissions... . Later workers may fill in 
such gaps as I have left and correct mis- 
takes.”* 
Two mistakes and one omission may now 
be noted in Nicoll’s listing of the plays of 
Charles Rogers.* The listing is as follows: 


D. Reality (Barnsley, 30/12/89). LC. 

D. The Democrat (Grand, Nottingham, 
22/3/93, copy.) L.C. 

D. Sherlock Holmes (Glasgow, 28/5/ 
94). 

F.C. Josiah’s Dream; or, The Woman 
of the Future (Str. 21/5/96). L.C. 

D. The Days ‘of Cromwell (Aven., 
Sunderland, 9/7/96, copy; Borough, 
Stratford, 19/10/96; W.L. 2/11/96). L.C. 


1 (Cambridge, 1946), I, viii. 

2 Ibid., p. xix. 

3A study of the | pepo of Rogers’ plays 
and an examination of an — _—o — of 
playwright’s life by his son, Mr. John Rogers, now 
of Sherman Oaks, California, ao the basis on 
which the corrections are suggested. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Rogers the manuscripts of five 
of his father’s plays are now in the custody of a 
Florida State University Library. These 

Reality 1889, The Democrat 1893, * £1,000 neva 
c. 1895, In the King’s Name 1896 and Josiah's 
Dream, or The Woman of the Future, 1897. 
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(Written in collaboration with C, 

LIVESEY.) 

P. The Forty Thieves (Borough, Strat- 

“—_ Aa yey LS. 

he Ladder of Life; or The Gordons 
to — Front (Borough, Stratford, 

20/5/98). L.C. (Written in collaboration 

with W. BOYNE.*) 

This list conspicuously fails to include 
what were probably two of Rogers’ best 
known and most successful plays: Jn the 
King’s Name and £1000 Reward. Nicoll 
was not entirely oblivious to the first of 
these. He includes it in his “ hand-list of 
plays” by “ unknown authors.” However, 
the five-act manuscript, dated as having been 
written in 1895, appears to indicate incon- 
trovertibly that it was the work of Rogers. 
Nicoll records what is apparently the correct 
licensing information: “L.C. Stratford, 
7/8/96.” Extant playbills indicate that this 
drama continued to be played after Rogers’ 
death both by his own company (presumably 
for a while under the direction of Edward 
Carter Livesey, Rogers’ collaborator in The 
Days of Cromwell and referred to in Rogers’ 
will, dated April 20, 1899, as “my now 
acting manager”) and by “ Miss Ida Moles- 
worth’s and Mr. Mark Blow’s Co.’’* 

The second of Rogers’ plays which Nicoll 
listed as by “ unknown authors” was The 
Reprobate, licensed by the Lord Chamber- 
lain at the Atheneum, Lancaster, December 
15, 1891." This has been described by the 
ee son as his father’s first-written 
play. 

As for £1000 Reward, it appears to be 
entirely unlisted in Nicoll. There is no 
indication, on what is apparently the only 
extant manuscript, of when it was written, 
but Mr. John Rogers has referred to it as his 
father’s “favourite play.” ‘The returns 
from that play financed many of his other 
works.”® A detective story, in a prologue 
and three acts (the prologue is set in South 
Africa, the acts, in England), this too con- 
tinued to be played after Rogers’ death. One 

‘Nicoll, op. cit., II, 548. (The letter before the 
title indicates the nature of the work: D, drama ; 


F.C., farcical comedy; P, pantomime. Le. is an 
abbreviation for ‘Lord Chamberlain”; the dates 


signify the initial production for licensing purposes.) 

5 Ibid., p. 696. 

* Playbills and original copy of the will in 
possession of Mr. John Rogers. 

7 Nicoll, op. cit., II, 740. 

*Letter to the author from Mr. John Rogers, 
em. 1958. 
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of the playbills for it indicates its production 
at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.: “ Mon- 
day, December 10, 1900, for six nights only, 
important engagement of Mr. Kenyon 
Lyle’s powerful company, in the ever 
popular play £1000 Reward, by Charles 
Rogers.” Another programme shows that 
the play was being done by Rogers’ own 
company, now featuring his oldest son, 
Charles, and his youngest son, Gerald, at 
the Alexander Theatre, Sheffield, for the 
week beginning Monday, May 24th, 1909. 

As Nicoll points out, one of the most 
interesting and surprising inconsistencies in 
popular provincial productions of the late 
nineteenth century was the emphasis on 
realism of the set despite the melodramatic 
nature of plot and language.’® Rogers’ plays 
contain a number of illustrations of this. 
A programme for The Days of Cromwell at 
the Royal Artillery Theatre, Woolwich, for 
the week beginning Monday, May 12th, 
1902, contains the following prominent 
note: 


THE TORTURE CHAMBER 
In Act 2 is an exact reproduction of 
that in Warwick Castle in the Crom- 
wellian Period. This Scene is pro- 
nounced by the entire London Press to 
be the most Startling Sensation in any 
existing Melo-Drama. 


In the King’s Name, a five-act romantic 
story of the era of George III, featuring 
identical twins, also emphasizes elaborate, 
extravagant sets—including the King’s 
apartment at both St. James’s and Bath. Act 
III concludes with what the playwright 
labelled “ the trick explosion” set: ‘“ Floor 
bursts into splinters, walls blow out in frag- 
ments, and soldiers discovered lying in 
various directions. Winters leaning on table 
torn and bleeding.” 

All of Rogers’ plays, in which he 
frequently “tripled” as author, actor and 
manager, were apparently written in the 
single decade following 1889. Born in Edin- 
burgh in 1863, he died of a heart ailment 
at Leytonstone, Essex, April 21, 1899, at 


the age of thirty-six." GC; ,upe R. Fiory. 
The Florida State University. 


10Nicoll, op. cit., I, 38-48. Charles Kean and 
William Poel are cited as major influences in the 
emphasis on the “ historical-real”’ in theatre sets. 
Dion Boucicault is also — as a playwright- 
producer who ange 

11 Edward Ledger, ed . The Era Almanack and 
Annual (London, 1900), p. 87. 
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BARLAY—* SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT ” (LINE 296) 


‘THE curious word “ barlay” exists, or 
existed until very recently, in a sense 
not noticed by any of the editors of Sir 
Gawain. It is used in the children’s game 
called in some areas “ Creep Mouse.” One 
player stands close to and facing a wall, 
glancing around from time to time. The 
other players try to creep up and touch the 
wall without being seen to move by the 
player facing the wall. If they are seen they 
must go back to the starting line. The first 
player to succeed in touching the wall cries 
“ Barlay! ” He then takes the place against 
the wall. 
The word seems to have nothing to do 
with a truce when so used. It is a shout of 
triumph, and also a claim—‘‘ My turn 
now!” This meaning suits the context in 
Sir Gawain rather better than any meaning 
so far suggested. 

It is of interest that the word is another 
example of a Lancashire dialect word 
occurring in the poem and not, so far as I 
know, in other dialects. I used it myself 
playing this game as a child in the town of 
Haslingden, which curiously enough is very 
near to Whalley Abbey, which has been 
suggested as the place where the author of 
Sir Gawain lived. (Notes and Queries, 
February 1956.) 

Some children’s games are, of course, of 
considerable antiquity. A number of those 
that Froissart says he played as a child can 
still be recognised, and the sole living 
survivor of the medieval carole is, I suppose, 
“ Ring-a-ring-a-roses.” 

Mary Haworth. 

University of Birmingham. 


A JOHN PAYNE COLLIER 
UNFABRICATED “FABRICATION ” 


HE recent attention devoted to “John 
Payne Collier and his fabrications” by 
Sydney Race’ in Notes & Queries, whilst 


1 Race, Sydney, ““‘The Marriage of Wit and 
Wisdom,” Notes and Gaevies. January 1953, 
CXCVIII 18-20; “J. P. Collier and his fabrications, 
early poetical miscellanies and Shakespeare Papers,” 
September 1953, CXCVIII 391-395; “John Payne 
Collier and his fabrications,’ December 1953 
CXCVIII 531-534; ‘*Simon Forman’s ‘ Bocke of 
— Examined,” January 1958, new series, V.1. 
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stirring old and troubled Tannenbaum: 
waters over which R. W. Hunt,’ Dover 
Wilson, James G. McManaway,* and J, M. 
Nosworthy® had waved the quiet rod, has 
had at least one good result. It has made 
us all aware that Collier’s name is associated 
with so many interesting Elizabethan 
problems, not the least of which is the 
existence of Simon Forman’s Bocke of 
Plaies (Ashmolean MSS. 208) and its impli- 
cations on Macbeth, Cymbeline and The 
Winter's Tale, that it is high time an 
exhaustive study were undertaken of all 
Collier’s “ contributions.” As an inducement 
to such a researcher I should like to offer 
some definite evidence about one of Collier's 
puzzling publications, which might well 
Jessen his number of tasks by one. 

In 1845 Collier published a short paper, 
“John Wilson, the singer, in ‘Much ado 
about Nothing,’ a musical composer in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,”* under his own name 
and addressed from “ Kensington, May 17, 
1845.” The whole purpose of the article 
was to offer an identification of the “ Jack 
Wilson ” of the stage-direction in Much Ado 
as John Wilson the singer and musician, and 
“in all probability” the composer of the 
song “as sung by him in the character of 
Balthazar”, as he “certainly was the com- 
poser of the song in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
Act IV, sc. i, ‘ Take, O! take those lips away.’ 
&c.” Collier claimed to be drawing his 
evidence for the identification from “ a book 
of manuscript music, as old in some parts as 
the time of the Civil Wars, although in 
others it seems to have been written in the 
reign of Charles II,” in which he stated that 
the song “ Take, O! take ” was to be “ found 
with Wilson’s name at the end of it, as the 
author of the music.” Collier disappointedly 
remarked that “ the manuscript says nothing 
regarding the authorship of the words, or 
we might from thence have been able to 
decide by whom they were written.” The 
last part of Collier’s article is taken up with 


2 Tannenbaum, S.A., Shakesperian Scraps (Col- 
umbia University Press, 1933). 

3 Wilson, Dover; Hunt, R. W., “The Authen- 
ticity of Simon Forman’s Bocke of Plaies,” RES, 
July 1947, XXIII 193-200. . 

4 McManaway, James G., review of the New 
Cambridge acbeth, Shakespeare Survey, 
(1949), 145-8. 

5 Nosworthy, J. M., ed., New Arden Cymbeline 
(1955), pp. xiil-xiv. : 7 J 

6 Collier, J. P., ‘‘ John Wilson, the singer .. .”, 
rhe Shakespeare Society's Papers (London, 1845), 
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further observations about the manuscript 
which are best tabulated to facilitate 
reference: 

(1) The manuscript “was the property 
of the late Earl Ferrers, and was long 
preserved at his seat, Staunton Harold; 
but it has since, if I am correctly informed, 
become the property of an individual 
every way qualified to judge of its merits 
and to appreciate its value.” 

(2) The “same manuscript contains 
Ariel’s song in ‘ The Tempest,’ act I, sc. ii 
—‘ Full fathom five thy father lies,’ &c., 
the words tallying precisely with the re- 
ceived text, but unfortunately not accom- 
panied by the music.” 

(3) ““Ben Jonson’s song—‘ Still to be 
neat, still to be drest,’ &c., is in the same 
manuscript with the music, but without 
the name of any composer.” 

(4) “‘ Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s musical 
dialogue, which they used twice over, in 
‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ act iii, 
sc. 1, and in ‘ The Captain,’ act II, sc. ii— 
‘Tell me, dearest, what is love,’ &c., is 
also there, and assigned to Robert Jones, 
the well-known composer.” 

(5) John Wilson’s setting of “ Some say 
my love is but a man ” is “ included in the 
manuscript, formerly the property of Earl 
Ferrers.” Collier prints two stanzas. 
Collier concludes with the observation 

that ‘‘ Other musical productions in the same 
interesting volume are by Henry Lawes, 
Robert Johnson, W. Lawes, Robert Jones, 
Thomas Atkins, &c., but they are in no way 
illustrative of Shakespeare.” 

This is one of the papers which Race lists’ 
among those published by the Society in 
which the “ number who have made a ‘ new 
discovery ’ and present a document hitherto 
unknown is astonishingly high,” and which, 
therefore, “require examination for 
genuineness.”* It is such an examination 
which I now propose to conduct. 

A year after Collier’s article appeared 
Edward Francis Rimbault published a small 
book entitled Who was Jack Wilson? in 
which he referred to Collier’s paper in great 
detail, stating that Collier had “ adopted a 
favourite hypothesis of [his] that Wilson was 


the composer of much of the music to’ 


Shakespeare’s plays,” and supporting the 
attribution of the song “Take, O! take 
7Cf. pt Notes & Queries, September 1953, 


CXCVIII 
* Op. non p. +s 
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those lips away,” adding, however, that the 
John Wilson was “ no less a personage than 
‘Doctor John Wilson, Professor of Musick, 
in the University of Oxford’ a.p. 1644.” 
Rimbault furnished further information 
about the particular manuscript to which 
Collier had referred : 


The manuscript from which Mr. Collier 
derived his information respecting the 
song in “ Measure for Measure,” was 
probably® the common-place book of one 
of the Ferrers’ family, at whose ancient 
seat of Staunton Harold, it was long pre- 
served. It now forms one of the many 
musical rarities in my own collection. The 
song in question is there entered, but the 
name of the composer is NOT given at the 
end as stated by Mr. Collier. The music, 
however, is undoubtedly Dr. Wilson’s and 
agrees with copies printed by John Play- 
ford in his “Select Musicall Ayres and 
Dialogues,” 1652; the “Select Ayres” 
1659; and the “Treasury of Musick,” 
1669. 
The rest of Rimbault’s little book is con- 
cerned with establishing the identity of 
“Jack Wilson” as “Dr. John Wilson.”** 
The main thing to notice for our present 
purposes is that Rimbault claimed to have 
in his personal possession the manuscript 
from which Collier had “ probably derived 
his information.” 

We now know from the sale catalogue" 
of Rimbault’s library, auctioned by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge on July 3, 1877 and 
following days, that several MSS of seven- 
teenth-century songs were purchased for the 
Drexel collection in America, and we know 
further that they passed subsequently into 
the music division of the New York Public 
Library? Among these were “John 


®* Why Rimbault said “ probably ”” when a few 
meanest consultation of the MS would have 
cleared up all possible doubt is hard to understand, 
because his possession of the MS is substantiated. 
See supra. 

10 Since recent scholarship has established Dr. 
John Wilson’s birthdate as 1595 Rimbault’s and 
Collier’s theories fall to pieces. Cf. Cutts, John P., 
“Robert Johnson: King’s Musician in His 
Majesty’s Public Entertainment,” Music & Letters. 
April 1955, XXXVI.2.110-115 and ‘* Seventeenth- 
Century Lyrics in ag we Mus.b.1.”, 
Musica Disciplina, 1956, X.142-209. 

11 Auction Catalogue of -- ue of Edward 
Francis ee 1877 (Bod. Lib. ref. Uns. Bibl. 
III 80 702 (4) 

13 Cf. cou John P., ‘‘ Original Music to Middle- 
ton’s The Witch, and Macbeth.” Shakespeare 
Quarterly, Autumn 1956, VII. 4. 385-393. 
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Gamble’s Commonplace Book 1659,” Lot 
1387, which became Drexel MS. 4257; 
“ Anne Twice her booke” of “‘ Songs vnto 
the violl and lute,” Lot 1389, now Drexel 
4175, and the hitherto unidentified MS: 


{Lot] 1388 Songs (A Collection of), by Dr. 
John Wilson, Henry and William Lawes, 
Dr. Charles Colman, Robert Johnson, 
Thomas Brewer, John Taylor, John 
Atkins and other Composers of the 17th. 
century, calf. folio. 


which became Drexel 4041, and is in point 
of fact the ‘‘ Earl Ferrers’ MS”, the subject 
of Collier’s and Rimbault’s writing. 

Drexel 4041 is as yet uncatalogued. I 
have been working from a complete micro- 
film of it and from personal examination of 
the document itself. My results have been 
incorporated into a “ Catalogue of the 17th 
century English Songs in Music MSS” 
which I have been gradually building up 
since 1951. The manuscript does indeed 
contain a setting of “Take O take those 
lips away” as no. 44 on f.32 ascribed to 
“J. W."®; on ff.64v and 65 occurs the text 
without music of “ full fadom fiue ” which 
does tally “‘ precisely with the received text ”; 
on f.43" occurs as no. 64 the unascribed 
setting of Ben Jonson’s “ Still to be neat still 
to be drest” from Epicoene, 1.i.; on f.103 
occurs the unascribed™ setting of “‘ Tell mee 
dearest what is loue” from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
IIL.i and The Captain, I1.ii; on f.8 occurs the 
song “some say my loue is butt a man” 
from Richard Brome’s The Northern Lass, 
IILiii, ascribed to “John Wilson.” (Collier 
has modernized the reading but has silently 
slipped in a “the” before the word 
** godds ” in the last line of the first stanza.) 
Composers represented throughout the 
manuscript are the brothers Henry and 
William Lawes, John Wilson, Nicholas 

13 Apparently Collier jumped to the right con- 
clusion that the initials were those of John Wilson. 
Rimbault was unnecessarily cautious by denying 
Wilson’s name was at the end when from his own 
observation the setting was the same as attributed 
to John Wilson in print. 

14 Collier was in error here of course, but his 
mistake is understandable in view of the fact that 
John Stafford Smith in his Musica Antiqua 
(London 1812), I. 55 attributed the setting to Jones. 
Since the only other two songs in The Captain were 
set by Robert Johnson it is a fairly safe con- 
jecture on this and stylistic lines that the setting of 
“Tell me dearest” is his too. For an edition of 
the play-songs of The King’s Men in James I's 
time see my Music for Shakespeare’s Company, 
The King’s Men (Paris, 1958). 
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Lanier, Robert Johnson (not Robert Jones), 
John Atkins, John Taylor, Charles Colman, 
Thomas Brewer. 

Thus it can be seen that practically all 
Collier’s observations are fully substantiated 
by Drexel MS. 4041. The discrepancies con- 
cern Collier’s error in claiming an ascription 
to Robert Jones, in silently adding a word 
in a transcript of text and in giving John 
Atkins the wrong Christian name of 
Thomas. Collier’s claim that the manuscript 
had nothing more “illustrative of Shake- 
speare’’ was wrong, however, since on ff. 
127-129 there occurs the incomplete musical 
setting, though the literary text is intact plus 
an extra verse from the received text, of the 
song “ Gett you hence for I must goe ” from 
The Winter's Tale, 1V.iv.** 

We can surely no longer doubt the 
genuineness of Collier’s claim to have con- 
sulted Earl Ferrers’ manuscript song-book. 
It is regrettable that neither Rimbault’* nor 
Collier examined the manuscript in enough 
detail to realize its valuable contribution to 
our history of music in drama—a subject 
in which they were neither of them 


uninterested. Joun P. Cutts. 
University of Alberta. 


18Cf. Cutts, John P., ‘An unpublished con- 
temporary ceoagy a Shakespeare Song,” Shake- 
speare Survey, 1X (1956), 86-89. 

16 Cf, further Rimbault, E. F., Purcell’s Bonduca 
(London, September 17th, 1842), Introduction. 


THE TWO-WILSONS CONTROVERSY 


"THE controversy whether there was one 

Robert Wilson between the years 1572- 
1600 or two has arisen mainly from the 
distinction which some stage historians have 
made between the man of Leicester's and 
Queen’s Company who wrote The Three 
Ladies of London, The Three Lords of 
London (1588) and The Cobbler’s Prophecy 
(1594), and the man who wrote for 
Henslowe during 1598-1600. The facts that 
Henslowe’s Wilson worked in collaboration 
with others, in 1598 cooperating in the 
composition of some twelve plays, and in the 
following two years on four others, and that 
he is referred to as a playwright and not as 
an actor,’ induced these historians to 
suppose that in fact there were two men of 
this name. 


1 Although Wilson is in the suspected Admiral’s 
on % & January 1600. See E. K. Chambers, E.S. 
, p. 350. 
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Fleay’ was the first to propound this idea. 
He noted that Heywood in his Apology for 
Actors? referred to Wilson as being ‘ before 
my time’, and, since Heywood’s stage career 
began about 1594, he argued that Wilson 
must have been dead by that time. All 
later references to a Robert Wilson, includ- 
ing that in Meres’s Palladis Tamia,‘ he 
asserted, must belong to a younger Robert 
Wilson, the man who, according to him, was 
buried at St. Giles, Cripplegate, in 1600.5 

The evidence on which Fleay has based 
his conjectures requires careful scrutiny. 
First, it may be suggested that he has mis- 
understood the meaning of Heywood’s state- 
ment. When Heywood, writing in 1612, 
refers to Wilson along with Knell, Bentley, 
Mills, Cross, Laneham and others and says, 
‘since I never saw them, as being before my 
time, I cannot (as an eye-witnesse of their 
desert) give them that applause, which no 
doubt they worthily merit’, he is not 
necessarily suggesting that all of them were 
dead before he joined the theatrical pro- 
fession. Had that been his meaning he 
would have, instead of using the phrase ‘as 
being before my time’ written as ‘ being 
dead before my time’, and the qualifying 
parenthesis ‘as an eye-witnesse of their 
desert’ lends additional support to this 
interpretation. Most probably Heywood, 
whose stage career began about 1594, was 
alluding to these fellow actors as men of a 
previous generation. We know, of course, 
that Tobias Mills was buried on July 11, 
1585, and John Bentley on August 19, 1585, 
but the deaths of two of these men do not 
mean that all were dead by 1594: ail Hey- 
wood is saying is that he never had the 
opportunity of seeing these men acting on 
the stage. 

Ronald Bayne‘ tried to argue that the 
entry’ of the birth of ‘ Robart, son of Robt. 
Wilson’ on September 22, 1579, in the 
Registers of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 


2F. G. Fleay, A agetied Chronicle of the 

English ions ’(1891), II, p 279. 

af Thomas Heywood, Apo logy for Actors (1612), 
E2v, 


* Francis Meres, Paladis Tamia (1598), p. 283. 

5 An Account of the Church and Parish of St. 
Giles, Without Cripplegate, in the Cittie of London, 
compiled by J. J. Baddeley (1888), p. 138. 

6 See Ronald Bayne, ‘The Lesser Elizabethan 
Dramatists’ in CHEL., vol. V (1918), pp. 312- 


" The Registers ‘of me iy Bishopsgate, 
(gear transcri! by . Cornelius Hallen 
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London, must refer to the ‘Robert’ who 
was the writer for Henslowe, assuming 
further that his father was the famous clown 
actor and the author of The Three Ladies 
of London and The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London. Even if it is accepted 
for a moment that this ‘ Robart’ was the 
son of the actor-playwright, there ‘s no 
ground whatsoever to suggest that he was 
the hack-writer for Henslowe. The fact that 
the churches where this ‘Robart’ was 
recorded as being born and married and 
later buried were different from the church 
where Robert Wilson, the actor-author was 
buried, is not altogether irrelevant to the 
issue. 

Sir Sidney Lee® also, like Bayne, took it 
for granted that there were two Robert 
Wilsons, father and son, and has as such 
discussed them under the two headings of 
Robert Wilson, the Elder, and Robert 
Wilson, the Younger. So also did A. C. 
Wood,” the editor of the Malone Society 
Reprint of The Cobbler’s Prophecy. 

Sir Walter Greg’® believed that the two 
references to Wilson by Meres were to dis- 
tinct persons, though not distinguished by 
him, one of whom was an actor and the 
author of The Three Ladies, The Three 
Lords, The Cobbler’s Prophecy and The 
Pedlar's Prophecy, and the other the 
collaborator for Henslowe. At the same 
time he added: ‘ But since no work by the 
supposed younger is traceable after the death 
of the elder, it is very doubtful whether the 
two are distinct.’ 

In an article published a year later 
Baldwin** added to the confusion by 
inferring that Wilson died before 1588 
simply because his name was not mentioned 
in the Certificate of Lay Subsidies of June 
30, 1588, and because two other actors 
whose names were not similarly mentioned 
had died three years earlier. Fortunately 
the laws of nature do not operate so inexor- 
ably as Mr. Baldwin would have us believe. 

In any case all such distinctions between 
and references to two Robert Wilsons 
become irrelevant and unnecessary if careful 
consideration is given to the single but very 


* Cf. D.N.B., ed. eg XXI, article 
on ‘ Robert Wilson’ + Sm 
*See The Cobbler’s po Pag (1594), MSR. 
(1914), pp. v-vi. 
10 See English Literary dasogeerte, ed. W. W. 
Greg, I = note on Plate I 
11See T. W. Baldwin, Nathaniel Field and 
Robert Wilson,’ M.L.N., Vol. XLI (1926), 32-4. 
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important piece of evidence already referred 
to, namely, Meres’s Palladis Tamia.* The 
two references by Meres to Wilson both 
refer to him as living in 1598 when the 
book was published. The first refers to him 
as one among ‘the best for Comedy’ along 
with some prominent English playwrights 
including Shakespeare. In the other refer- 
ence Meres first compares Tarlton for his 
faculty of extemporal verse-making with 
that of Antipater Sidonius, the Greek, and 
Ovid, the Latin, extemporiser, and quotes 
Dr. Case’s testimony in Latin to the effect 
that Tarlton’s capacity for acting could be 
compared favourably with that of Aristotle’s 
Theodoretus and Cicero’s Roscius. Meres 
goes on to say: ‘ And so is now our wittie 
Wilson, who, for learning and extemporall 
witte in this facultie, is without compare or 
compeere, as to his great and eternall com- 
mendations he manifested in his challenge 
at the Swanne on the Bank side.’* 

These two references to Wilson could be 
to one man only, since if Wilson, the 
‘wittie’ clown actor, is referred to as alive 
in 1598 (I wish to emphasise the distinction 
between is used for Wilson and was used for 
Tarlton), there could be no doubt that he 
is the man mentioned by Meres as the ‘ best 
for Comedy’. That the writer of the plays 
acknowledged to be the work of Robert 
Wilson, the so-called Elder, would qualify 
him for inclusion among the reputed comic 
writers of the day and obviate the need to 
postulate Robert Wilson, the Younger, is 
evidenced by his extant plays, namely, The 


Three Ladies, The Three Lords, The 
Cobbler’s Prophecy and The _ Pedlar’s 
Prophecy. All these are specimens of 


moralities in the process of being trans- 
muted into comedies with plentiful topical 
allusions and pleasant satire on con- 
temporary social evils. This accent on 
comedy continues to appear in the works 
of the Wilson who wrote for Henslowe. 


12 Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia (1598), p. 283. 

18 Wilson’s opponent is not mentioned by Meres. 
Since Tarlton was dead, a witty combat in verse 
between the two rivals is out of question. Fernow 
believes that the challenge may have been directed 
against the public. Vide H. Fernow, The Three 
Lords and Three Ladies of London (Hamburg 
Programme, 1885), p. 8 f.n.1. Fernow may be 
correct, unless the man challenged was William 
Kempe, who in 1594-5, as one of Chamberlain's 
Men, played Peter in Romeo and Juliet, TV.v.102 
(Q.2, 1599) and Dogberry in Much Ado, IV ii, and 
in ri} Po in the actors’ list of Jonson’s 


e.. 
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While we cannot determine precisely the 
nature of the now-lost plays which Wilson 
wrote for Henslowe, it looks as though 
some were comedies, and certainly the 
single piece of the kind which has come 
down to us, Sir John Oldcastle, despite its 
serious theme, has plentiful comic interest, 
Since all these plays were written in 
collaboration with others it would be hard 
to define which portion of each of these 
plays was Wilson’s and which of his other 
collaborators. But it is reasonably certain 
that the collaborator for Henslowe could 
not have been, as some have suggested, the 
man born in 1579, for he would be only 
nineteen years old in 1598, and a young 
man of this age, howsoever precocious, 
collaborating with men like forty-years-old"* 
Munday sounds improbable. Moreover, to 
be able to win the title of ‘best for 
Comedy’, he would have had to have to 
his’ credit quite a long literary record. 
Wilson, who may have been in his middle 
fifties then, had such a record to his credit: 
his reputation as a playwright in 1598 was 
of about twenty years standing. If Robert 
Wilson, the so-called Elder, was widely 
known as a writer of comedies by 1581," 
and if the same person. was writing such 
comedies down till 1594 or even 1595, what 
reasons can we have for postulating another 
Wilson as the coadjutor with Munday, 
Chettle, Hathway, Drayton and Dekker in 
the last two years of the century? 

I agree with Gourvitch"* that if Meres had 
intended to refer to two men, one the actor 
and the other the playwright, he would have 
made the distinction clear by giving us a hint. 
When he mentioned Wilson as a playwright 
and Wilson as an actor separately, it would 
only be natural for people to understand 
that he meant the same individual, who by 
that time would have been too sufficiently 
and widely known to have needed a more 
specific mention. He was, indeed, one of 
the very few who combined in themselves 
the double talent of acting with authorship. 
Miss Sheavyn’s list?” includes Field, Greene, 


14 The youngest of the group, Dekker, was ony, 

18 Vide Latin letter of Thomas Baylye, dated 25 
April 1581, for which see J. Hunter, Hallamshire 
(1819), pp. 59-60. Fair Em, Clyomon and Clamydes 
and Common Conditions, attributed also to Robert 
Wilson are also comedies. : 

167, Gourvitch, ‘Robert Wilson the Elder and 
the Younger,’ in N. & Q., CL, January 2, 1926. 

17 Miss Phoebe Sheavyn, The Literary Profession 
in the Elizabethan Age (1909), pp. 93-94. 
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Thomas Heywood, Jonson, Peele, Munday, 
William Rowley, Shakespeare and Wilson. 
Sir Walter Greg** adds another name to the 
list, that of Tarlton. The supposed younger 
Wilson, the man born in 1579, lived up to 
1610. If he had earned by 1598 a reputa- 
tion of so skilful a writer of comedies as to 
be classed by Meres with Plautus and 
Terence and Shakespeare, Jonson and 
Chapman, it would be reasonable to expect 
from him a continuous literary output up 
to the time of his death. In fact his literary 
efforts are dated only from March 1598 to 
June 1600, and the last reference to him can 
be assigned in June 1600, five months before 
the death of Robert Wilson, the so-called 
‘Elder’. This is of itself a most unlikely 
career, and the general weakness of the 
evidence for a Robert Wilson, the Younger, 
in conjunction with Meres’s testimony 
explodes the myth of the younger Wilson 
altogether. 

It would be unwise to strengthen the 
theory of the existence of one single Robert 
Wilson, as distinguished from the two, active 
from 1572 to 1600, on the basis of Sir John 
Oldcastle, and the possible affinity of its 
certain parts with other definitely known 
plays of Robert Wilson, for it is a composite 
product and the respective contributions of 
its authors are hard to decipher and de- 
marcate. Such verbal, linguistic or stylistic 
echoes of other plays of Robert Wilson as 
Gourvitch was able to find in Sir John 
Oldcastle are not striking or convincing 
enough’® to support the view that the part 
authorship of the play was that of the senior 
Robert Wilson’s, and that, therefore, he was 
the hackwriter for Henslowe. On the other 
hand, such references as these in Sir John 
Oldcastle to malt-men, brewers, millers and 
mealmen are strongly reminiscent of 
similar references in The Three Ladies of 
London and The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London. 

An additional proof in support of a con- 
nection between a Robert Wilson of a date 
earlier than 1579 and that of 1598 is pro- 
vided by their common choice of a 
particular theme, namely, Catiline’s con- 
spiracy, for dramatic composition. Refer- 


18W. W. Greg, An mene letter signed dated 
23 July = to A. W. Pollard, in Studies in 
Philology, XXV, July 1928, No. x at the Public 
Reference Library, Birmingham. 
1®This was pointed out we Irene Mann _ in 
‘More Wilson Parallels,’ in N. & Q., CLXXXV 
June 17, 1944. 
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ence has already been made to the tribute 
which Thomas Lodge paid in 1579 to 
Wilson’s play on the theme of Catiline: 
Robert Wilson is also shown in Henslowe’s 
Diary”® as receiving on August 21 and 29, 
1598, a sum of ‘xs’ each time in part pay- 
ment for writing a ‘Boocke called catte- 
lyne’. The probability is that Robert 
Wilson was engaged at that time in revising 
his earlier play on Catiline. The repetition 
of the title of a play at a date earlier than 
1579 and again in 1598 is another pointer to 
the fact that the author in both cases was 
the one Robert Wilson. It was this that led 
Collier** in 1831 rightly to identify Lodge’s 
man with the dramatist of Henslowe’s 
Diary, an opinion which fifteen years later? 
he was to throw overboard in favour of the 
erroneous two-Wilsons theory. 

The only reasonable position regarding 
this two-Wilsons controversy has been stated 
by E. K. Chambers** in the following 
words: ‘On the whole, I am inclined to 
think that, in view of the character of 
Meres’s references, of the use of Catiline as 
a play theme both about 1580 and in 1598, 
and of the sudden disappearance of Wilson 
from Henslowe’s Diary in the year of the 
player’s death, the balance of evidence is 
in favour of one playwright rather than two. 
The undefined share of the Admiral’s man 
in the extant J Sir John Oldcastle does not 
really afford a basis for stylistic comparison 
with the more old-fashioned manners of 
the 1584-94 plays. There is nothing to show 
that the Bishopsgate man had any con- 
nexion with the stage, still less that he was 
a son of the Queen’s player, as has been 


suggested.” H. S. D. MITHAL. 


The Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


20 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg, I, 49v, 
lines _ 6, 20-22 and 26-28. 
. Collier, Annals (1831), PP. 246-8. 
: y P. Collier, "Memoirs (1846), p 
3 E. K. Chambers, E.S., II, p. 3 350. 


HOPKINS, HALL CAINE, AND 
D. G. ROSSETTI 
IN March 28, 1881, R. W. Dixon 


described to Gerard Manley Hopkins 
a sonnet anthology which Hall Caine was 
compiling. Dixon had already forwarded two 
of Hopkins’s sonnets to Caine and he 
suggested that his friend should send 
another, “one in ordinary rhythm: or at 
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most a counter-pointed one.”* Hopkins 
immediately sent three, which Caine 


acknowledged by a postcard before April 6. 
This prompt response by the poet indicates 
that his attitude towards publishing his own 
work had undergone a change since his for- 
bidding of Dixon’s attempt in 1879 to 
publish “‘The Loss of the Eurydice” in a 
Carlisle paper. 

But, as Hopkins wrote to Robert Bridges 
on May 1, 1881, Caine, on the advice of 
“*a critic of utmost eminence,” had 
decided not to include the poems and, 
indeed, was planning to refute their writer’s 
theories in the preface to the anthology. 
This Hopkins felt he must ask Caine not to 
do; to Bridges he wondered who Caine’s 
critic might be.” 

In Prof. C. C. Abbott’s edition of The 
Letters of G. M. H. to R. B., he conjectured 
that the critic was “probably” D. G. 
Rossetti. That it was Rossetti, was con- 
clusively stated by Caine himself in 1917. 

On June 9, 1917, The New Statesman 
published a two-page essay on Hopkins by 
J. M. Hone; he had drawn his information 
from Dubliners who had known Hopkins, 
and from such published works on the poet 
as Father Keating’s 1909 Month articles. 
From the latter Hone quoted those parts of 
Dixon’s letters which dealt with Caine’s 
anthology; he wrote that “Mr. Caine 
rejected what was sent to him.’”* 

Two weeks after this article was pub- 
lished, Caine, who felt that his taste had 
been called in question, replied to the editor 
of the paper. In part, his letter read: 

“ My recollection is that the late Canon 

Dixon, with whom I carried on a long 

literary correspondence, sent me a few 

sonnets by the present Poet Laureate 

(which also, I fear, I ‘ rejected’), and that 

Dr. Bridges sent me two by Father 

Hopkins. My reply was, as far as I can 

remember, to Dr. Bridges, and certainly 

there are only two persons now living who 
can possibly know anything of the matter 
at first-hand—the Poet Laureate and 
myself . . . as the inference intended to 

be drawn by your readers is that I did 

not know a good sonnet when I saw one, 

I feel justified in replying that my ‘ rejec- 

tion’ of Father Hopkins’s sonnets (which, 


1 Correspondence of G.M.H. and R.W.D., 47. 
2 Letters of G.M.H. to R.B., 128. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4The New Statesman, June 9, 1917, 231-32, 
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whatever their other merits, were certainly 
not in ‘ordinary rhythm’) was on the 
advice of one whose judgment in sonnet 
literature could only be called in question 
by a critic who wished to write himself 
down a fool—Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” 
Although Caine appears to have remem- 
bered incorrectly the exact details of the 
correspondence, it is clear that the critic 
was definitely Rossetti. If, in time, Hopkins 
comes to be considered as having affinities 
with the pre-Raphaelites, this judgement by 
the leader of the Brotherhood should be 
remembered. ELGIN W. MELLown. 
London. 


5 The New Statesman, June 23, 1917, 277. 


AN OXFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 


I THOUGHT that the following instance 

of how a place-name is sometimes 
changed in the course of centuries might be 
of interest to your readers. There is a 
village in Oxfordshire, 4 miles N.W. of 
Bicester, of which the name is now Stoke 
Lyne. In the course of cataloguing the 
papers of the North family, late of Wroxton, 
near Banbury, I came across a document 
recording an exchange by Sir Thomas Pope, 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, of lands 
in Lincolnshire with King Henry VIII for 
others in and near Stoke Lisle in the county 
of Oxford, 20 February, 1539-40. On look- 
ing up the name in E. Ekwall’s Dictionary 
of English Place Names, I found that it was 
Stoches in Domesday Book, Stoke Insula in 
a Valuation of 1254, and Del Ile in a charter 
of 1317; Otue[l] de Insula was tenant in 1167. 
In H. Alexander’s Oxford Place Names, 
1912, it is given as Stoches in 1086, but had 
become Stoke Lyne by the time of the 
Visitation of Oxfordshire in 1634. It seems 
likely therefore that the bad writing of some 
scribe was responsible for the error. 


CYNTHIA M. BOROUGH. 


CONRAD’S ‘ HEART OF DARKNESS’ 


AFTER recalling that the episode of the 

Patna in Lord Jim was based on a real 
event, Mr. R. J. Owen, N. & Q., June 1958, 
p. 260, wonders whether, similarly, Conrad 
may have ‘had in mind an actual occur- 
rence’ when writing Heart of Darkness: 
Mr. Owen quotes a passage from Lord 
Ernest Hamilton’s The Halcyon Era, cot 
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taining a story which he thinks may have 
been known to Conrad and which sup- 

ly has parallels with Conrad’s tale. 
That Conrad ‘had in mind’ many ‘actual 
occurrences’ when writing Heart of Dark- 
ness is a well-known fact: the late Georges 
Jean-Aubry showed, in 1925, how very 
closely the work was based on Conrad’s own 
experiences in the Congo Free State in 1890." 
It seems to me, however, that the parallels 
between the ‘young man’ of the passage 
quoted by Mr. Owen and the Kurtz of 
Heart of Darkness (I suppose Mr. Owen 
means Kurtz though he does not name him) 
are almost non-existent. 

The young man ‘ was the scion of an old 
and illustrious country stock and the house 
where he was born is one of the oldest in 
the Kingdom.’ Kurtz’s origins are less 
exalted: ‘His mother was half-English, his 
father was half-French. All Europe con- 
tributed to the making of Kurtz... (Youth, 
Heart of Darkness, etc., Dent, 1946, p. 117.) 
It is indeed Lord Jim, the subject of Mr. 
Owen’s first point, who, rather than Kurtz, 
vaguely resembles the young man, for, 
though only a clergyman’s son, he is of 
respectable ‘country stock.’ The young 
man, again, ‘was murdered in the end by 
the natives, in revenge for some flogging 
atrocity for which he was responsible’: 
Kurtz, on the other hand, though he did 
commit atrocities, was revered by the 
natives, and died of bona fide illness while 
returning from his station on the river- 
steamer. Again, though the parallel is not 
close, it is Lord Jim who is killed by a 
‘native’, though in different circumstances 
from those of the young man, for different 
feasons and in a different locality. The 
young man’s family, who ‘ were spared [by 
his death] the shame of the exposure which 
must otherwise have followed’ has no 
parallel in Heart of Darkness but vaguely 
recalls Lord Jim’s concern lest his father 
should learn of the Patna episode. 

The parallels with Lord Jim are slight, 
those with Kurtz are practically nil. The 
only point of similarity with the latter is 
that, like the young man, Kurtz ‘went out 
to West Africa’ and committed atrocities 
there. Mr. Owen seems to have conflated 

1* Joseph Conrad au Congo; d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits,’ Mercure de France, 15 Oct., 1925; 
cf. also the English Joseph Conrad in the ‘Congo, 
London and Boston, Bs 4 Joseph Conrad: Life 


and Letters, London, 927. ch. vii; and the later 
Vie de Conrad, Paris, 1947, ch. viii. 
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his impressions of the two Conrad charac- 
ters, but the young man of whom Lord 
Ernest Hamilton wrote and of whom 
Conrad may or may not have heard, does 
not really recall either of them very firmly. 
The real-life original of Kurtz was a 
Georges-Antoine Klein, whose death corre- 
sponds closely to that of Kurtz (Jean-Aubry, 
Vie de Conrad, pp. 163-4 & n.: the name 
Klein, moreover, appears more than once 
in the MS of the tale, only to be deleted and 
replaced by the fictional name). Conrad 
made ironic use of the name Kurtz. He 
pointed out that the word ‘ means short in 
German’ (Dent, p. 134), sorting ill with 
Kurtz’s huge physical presence and possibly 
also with his notorious verbosity. The raw 
material for this irony, however, was pro- 
vided by real life, since the name of Kurtz’s 
original was the German for ‘ small.’ 


C. J. RAWSON. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


THE WORD “ ALFREDIAN ™' 


HE modern study of early West Saxon 
had its beginning in 1871-2 when the 
Early English Text Society published Henry 
Sweet’s edition of King Alfred’s West Saxon 
Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. It is 
natural, therefore, to look in this work of 
Sweet’s for the first occurrence of the word 
Alfredian. Indeed, it comes near the 
the beginning (p. vi) of the Preface: “ I have 
given in the Introduction a short sketch of 
the characteristics of Alfredian English as 
distinguished from those of the later period. 
The illustrations are drawn chiefly from the 
present work [sc. Pastoral Care], but are 
supported throughout by citations from 
other MSS. of the period, especially the 
Parker Chronicle. It is to be hoped that the 
results of these investigations will help to 
dissipate the wide-spread delusion that Old 
English has been thoroughly worked up, and 
that nothing remains for us but to accept 
blindly the theories of Rask and Grimm.” 
It is then not to Scandinavian nor to 
German scholarship that we must turn for 
Sweet’s antecedents in his study of the 
Alfredian texts. He himself provides the 
clue by quoting the descriptions of the 
Alfredian manuscripts from Humfrey 


1 This word is to be included in be forthcoming 
revised Supplement to the O.£.D.—Ed. 
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Wanley’s Librorum Veterum Septentrional- 
ium Catalogus, published in 1705 by the 
Clarendon Press as the second volume of 
George Hickes’s Linguarum Veterum 
Septentrionalium Thesaurus. The descrip- 
tion of the badly damaged MS. Cotton 
Tiberius B. xi (quoted by Sweet pp. xiiif. 
from Wanley’s Catalogue p. 217/2) contains 
the sentence: “Codex ipse, manu largiori, 
laxiori, elegantiori, & seculo Alfrediano 
plane convenienti, exaratur; in usum forte 
cujusdam Magnatis, seu Regie stirpis Prin- 
cipis.”” Sweet took the word Alfredian from 
Wanley, who had used it as a term of Anglo- 
Saxon palaeography. Sweet himself uses it 
thus (p. xviii): “The fragments of C. i. 
[i.e. MS. Cotton Tiberius B. xi] that remain 
are too scanty to allow us to judge of the 
details of the handwriting, but its general 
character is entirely Alfredian. (Compare 
the remarks of Wanley, quoted above, p. 
xiii.) ” 

It is not likely that Wanley made up the 
word. In fact, it occurs also in the table of 
alphabets at the beginning (p. 3) of the 
Anglo-Saxon grammar published in 1703 in 
Hickes’s Thesaurus, two years before the 
appearance of Wanley’s Catalogue. The 
table reproduces an alphabet compiled “é 
Boethio Alfrediano, Bod., NE. C. 3. 11.” 
[i.e. MS. Bodley 180]. The spelling 
Alfrediano is, of course, nearer to Sweet’s 
Alfredian than is Wanley’s more pedantic 


4:lfrediano. E. G. STANLEY. 


“WILL, MY LORD OF LEICESTER’S 
JESTING PLAYER ” 


R. H. S. D. Mithal’s argument that 
“Will, my Lord of Leicester’s jesting 
player” (cciii. 427) was not William Kemp, 
as has previously been supposed, but Robert 
Wilson, might have taken a different turn 
had he had all the available facts before 
him. The reference to the jesting player, it will 
be recalled, occurs in a letter of Sir Philip 
Sidney written from Utrecht on 24 March 
1586 in which Sidney alludes to a previous 
letter which had been entrusted to the actor 
to take with him to England. The core of 
Mr. Mithal’s argument is that, since Kemp 
is known to have been in Denmark from 
June to August 1586, “it becomes very 
improbable that he could have been with 
Sidney in November 1585,” the date at 
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which Mr. Mithal believes Sidney's earlier 
letter to have been written. 

Mr. Mithal seems to have consulted Sir 
Edmund Chambers’s dictionary of actors in 
The Elizabethan Stage for what it has to say 
about Kemp, but apparently he neglected 
to look up the history of the Earl of 
Leicester’s company in the same volume (ii, 
89-90). Had he done so he would have 
learnt that among the Cotton MSS. is a 
letter dated 12 November 1585 from Thomas 
Doyley in Calais to Leicester (who had not 
yet left England) which mentions that among 
those awaiting him at Dunkirk is “Mr, 
Kemp, called Don Gulielmo.” Further, in 
1943 I published in Thee View of English 
Studies (xix. 395-97) some extracts made by 
Halliwell-Phillipps from the Earl of 
Leicester’s household account book. These 
show that Leicester’s men, including Wil- 
liam Kemp, who had apparently been in 
attendance on the Earl since he arrived in 
Flushing on 10 December 1585, returned to 
England early in January 1586. Kemp was 
back again in the Low Countries in the 
spring since he was awarded a gratuity on 
6 May; he must have set out for Denmark 
soon afterwards, since his service at Elsinore 
began on 17 June. 

While there is thus no reason to question 
the customary identification of Kemp as the 
actor mentioned by Sidney, it will be some 
consolation to Mr. Mithal to learn that his 
conjecture about Robert Wilson’s presence 
in the Netherlands with Leicester is, unlike 
many conjectures, a sound one. From the 
account book we learn that Wilson returned 
to England with Sir Thomas Shirley at the 
beginning of March 1586. R C. Bar. 


The University of Chicago. 


SMOLLETT’S USE OF 
“ TSONNONTHOUAN ” 


[N two unrelated articles,’ Professor James 
R. Foster has suggested the possibility 

of Tobias Smollett’s familiarity with the 
Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of 
Tsonnonthouan, an eighteenth-century novel 
about a noble savage. If Professor Foster's 
deduction were to be proved correct, the 
review of the novel in the Critical and 
authorship of the History and Adventures 
1“ A Forgotten Noble Savage, Tsonnonthouan,” 


MLQ (Dec., 1953), XIV, 358-359; ‘ Smollett and 
the Atom,” PMLA (Dec., 1953). LXVIII, 1034. 
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of an Atom could reasonably be ascribed to 

Smollett.* 

To the evidence offered by Professor 
Foster, an excerpt from the novel that 
appeared in the British Magazine may be 
added. Coming in the same month that 
the Critical reviewed the work, the selection 
in the magazine, edited by Smollett and 
Goldsmith, lends weight to the supposition 
that Smollett was familiar enough with 
Tsonnonthouan to make use of it... Unlike 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and London 
Magazine—which merely noted its publica- 
tion and mis-spelled the hero’s name*—the 
British Magazine rendered the title correctly 
and gave one of the amusing episodes in the 
novel, which the journal—not unlike the 
Critical—found ‘witty and ingenious,” a 
“truly original performance ”’ in the manner 
of Swift and Cervantes.* 

The excerpt included in the British 
Magazine is of particular interest because it 
suggests Smollett’s account of Lismahago’s 
life with the Indians in Humphry Clinker.® 
The anti-ecclesiastical satire in Smollett’s 
novel certainly resembles Tsonnonthouan’s 
thrusts at unproved or irrational Christianity 
in his argument with the “ civilized” man, 
Diggory Bunce, who uses his religion as an 
argument for his cowardice and disloyalty, 
and whose platitudes about the dignity of 
human nature were the very “stuff” of 
Smollett’s satire in the Atom. 

Whether or not Tsonnonthouan’s satire 
on religion had the disastrous effect on weak 
minds that the Critical feared, it seems 
certain indeed that the novel had an influ- 
ence on Smollett’s own writing. 

ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn. 

2 The article in the Critical appeared in May, 
1763, XV, 378-388. 

8 British Magazine (May, 1763), IV, 257-259. 
Excerpt was from chapter four. 

*Cf. Foster, ‘“‘A Forgotten Noble Savage, 
Tsonnonthouan,” p. 348. He cites Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1763), XXXIII, 259 and London 
Magazine (1763), XXX, 452; but he does not 
mention the British Magazine. 

5Cf. British Magazine, 257, 259 and Critical 
Review, 378, 388. The Critical, 381, described 
chapter four as “extremely laughable. . . .” 

® Foster, Forgotten Noble Savage, 
Tsonnonthouan,” pp. 358-359, suggests that 
Lismahago’s adventures with the Indians in Jerry 
Melford’s letter of July 13 may have derived from 
Tsonnonthouan, but no particular passage in the 
noble savage novel is cited. Cf. excerpt in_the 
British Magazine with Humphry Clin (New 
York, 1929), pp. 235-236. 
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HARDY’S ‘OUR EXPLOITS AT WEST 
POLEY ’: A CORRECTION 


"THE manuscript of Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Our 
Exploits at West Poley’ is lost, and 
the edition of 1952 is reprinted from 
the American periodical, The Household, 
1892-3. In the following passage the com- 
positor has evidently misread Hardy’s hand- 
writing, and substituted a more familiar 
word for the one that Hardy wrote: 
But alas, where was Steve? ‘I would 
never [read liever] have had no water in 
West Poley forevermore than have lost 
Steve! ’ said Job (limited ed., p. 94; un- 
limited ed., p. 106). pe iad MAXWELL. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF WILLIAM 
NORWICH 
(Continued from cciv. 11) 
1727 
Mar. 30—Pd for a Mourning Sword & belt 


for St Wm 10s. Od. 
Aptl 1—Powder & Oyl for St Wms Perriwigg 
4d. 


[Marginal note: Mourning for Lady 
Adams'*] 
Pd for bringing St Wms Mourning 
Cloaths from London 4d. 

8—Pd for bringing A pr of britches from 
London for St Wm 2d. 

10—Pd for a Pr of Black buttons for Sr 
Wm 2d. 
Pd for a Pair of Black Stockens At 
London 5s. 0d. 
Pd for Makeing of 4 Shirts for Sr 
Wm 3s. Od. 

April 11—Pd Mrs Weedon of Edgworth for 
a pair of black Stockings for St Wm 
(had ye 27 of March last) 5s. 6d. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 
Expences When St Wm Went from 
Edgworth to Eaton Schooll after 
Easter 1s. 7d. 

Memordm Sr Wm Norwich was att 
my house at Edgworth from ye 23 
Mar: to 11th of Aprill 2 Weeks & 5 
Dayes at Easter 19s. 0d. 

12—Pd Thos Robinson for a pr of Shamey 
Shoes for St Wm 7s. 6d. 

May 2—Pd Mr Beer for a Black Coat Wast- 
coat 2 pair of Black britches & a 


16 She must have been a relation of Sir William 
Norwich’s mother, Jane (née Adams). 
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Scarlett Camblet Coat trim’d with 

black as Pr Bill & Recpt 9Ji. 10s. Od. 

Pd for a Hatt, Silk band & Buckle 

10s. 6d. Pd for a pair of Fine 3 

Roulling black hose & worsted 6s. 1d. 

Pd for a Yard of Cambrick for 2 

Turn Overs & Weepers"’ 9s. 14d. 

May 3—Pd for 2 Silk Handkerchieffs 4s. Od. 
5—Expences when St Wm came from 

Eaton to my house at Edgworth 

before Whitsontide 1s. 3d. 

9—Pd for a Yard of Cambrick Muslin 
5s. 6d. 

Pd for 4 Handkerchieffs 5s. 4d. 

Pd for a Yard & half Quarter of 
Diaper’® for Night Caps 2s. 114d. 
12—Pd Mr Pidgeon for a perriwigg as Pr 

Recpt 2l/i. 12s. 6d. 

Pd for 2 Pr of Black Gloves bound 

with Silk 2s. 6d. 

Pd for powder Oyle & Wash balls 

for St Wm ls. 3d. 
13—Pd for 3 Fishing Lines & hooks for 

Wm ts. 3d. 
16—Pd Thos Robinson for a pair of 

Shamey’® Shoes for St Wm 7s. 6d. 

Memordm Sr Wm Norwich was at my 

house at Edgworth from the 5th May 

to the 19th day he sett forward [out 

deleted] for Northamptonshire 2 

Weeks 14s. 0d. 
21—To St Wm Norwich which he Gave 

the Ringers*® at Brampton 1/i. 1s. Od. 

To St Wm for his Pockett 2s. 6d. 
26—To St Wm for his Pockett 10s. Od. 

June 9—Pd Jno Shuter of Harborough”! for 

Covering a saddle wth black leather 

makeing leather housen &c as Pr 

Recpt 15s. 0d. 
10—St Wms Expences when he went a 

hunting in Brampton Woods Is. Od. 

Pd Wm Carvill of Stoak*? for A Pair 

of Boots as pt Recpt 13s. 0d. 

Pd for A Pair of Spurs 2s. 0d. 
21—To St Wm for his Pockett 10s. 0d. 
27—P4 for a pair of Black Gloves Is. 6d. 

Pd for a Handwhip 6s. 0d. 


17 Weeper. A _ strip of white linen or muslin 
worn on the cuff of a man’s sleeve as a sign of 
mourning. 

18 Diaper. A linen fabric woven with patterns 
showing up by opposite reflections from its surface. 

18 Shamey. Chamois. A soft leather prepared 
from the skin of the chamois, sheep, goat or deer. 

20 The bell-ringers who rang a peal on Sir 
William’s home-coming. 

21 Market Harborough. 

22 Probably Stoke Albany, near Brampton. 
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28—To St Wm for his Pockett when he 
went to Harbrow 6s. Od. 

29—Pd a Scotchman (that came to 
brampton Hall) for 6 Ells of Holland 
for Shirts for St Wm 1] 10s. Od. 

July 1—Pd for Threed for St Wms Shirts 64, 

3—Pd for A Pair of Garters 6d. for 
powder 3d. 
5—To Sr Wm for his Pockett when he 

went to Sr Justinan Ishams”* & Lady 
Robinsons 3s. Od. 

10—To St Wm for his Pockett when he 
went to Sr Rusht Cullens In 
Warwick Shire Ili. Os. Od. 
Pd Sr Wms and Mr Sandersons 
Expences going to Sr _ Rushout 
Cullens & back to Brampton 10s. 6d. 
Pd for Makeing 2 Shirts for Sr Wm 
1s. 6d. 
Pd Pr Mr Sanderson to Mr John 
Young in London for the Use of 
Mrs Ann Woodward of Eaton on the 
Acct of St Wm Norwich’s board & 
Schoolling 20/i. 0s. Od. 

22—Pd Tho: Robinson for a Pr of Shoes 
for St Wm 4s. 6d. 

31—Pd Mrs Woodward of Eaton on the 
Accot of St Wm the Ballance and full 
contents of her Bill & all Demands 
to the 31 May last 1l/i. 10s. 4d. 
To St Wm for his pockett 2s. 6d. 
To St Wm to Give Mrs Woodwards 
Maides 12s. 6d. 
Pd Thos: Boltons Expences going 
wth Sr Wm to Eaton Is. 4d. 
Memodm Sr Wm Norwich was at my 
house at Edgworth from the 18 July 
the day he came out of Northton 
Shire till the 31st the day he went to 
Eaton abot 2 Weeks 14s. 0d. 

Sepr 3—Pd Thos: Boltons Expences going 
to Eaton to St Wm the Warrant being 
lost that St Wm had of Lord Rock- 
ingham** for a Buck to give his 
Master & Dame Is. Od. 

30—Expences St Wms coming from Eaton 
to Edgworth in order to go to London 
to See the Coronation”® 1s. 7d. 
Pd for powder Washball & Oyle for 
St Wm Sd. 

Octor 16—To St Wm for his pockett 6s. 6d. 
which with 3/i. 3s. 6d. before to pay 


23 Sir Justinian Isham, 4th Bart. (d.1730), of 
Lamport, Northants. 
24 Lewis, 2nd Earl of Rockingham (c. 1714-1745); 
at Eton, 1725-1728. 
25 Coronation of George II. 
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for a place to See the Coronation & 
for his Expences in London on that 
Accot &c in all 3/i. 10s. Od. 

Octor 17—Pd Thos: Boltons Expenses going 
from Edgworth with St Wm to Eaton 
1s. 64d. 

Dect 6—Pd Mr Shuckbrugh bookseller for 
2 Books 4s. 6d. 

7—Pd for 18 Ells of Holland for 6 Shirts 
3li. Os. Od. 
Pd for thread & buttons & makeing 
Six Shirts 6s. 14d. 
g—Pd Thos: Boltons Expences going to 
Eaton to bring St Wm to Edgware 
4d 


2s. 4d. 
Pd Mrs Woodward of Eaton in full 
of her Bills for St Wm Norwich’s 
board & Schooling &c to Nov:31: 
1727 25li. 10s. 6d. 
11—To Sr Wm for his Pockett Ili. is. Od. 
21—Pd for a Hatt 10s. 6d. 


1728 

Jan 6—Pd Mrs Weedon for 2 pair of Stock- 
ings & a pair of Gloves 9s. 8d. 
Pd Thos Robinson for 2 pair of Shoes 
9s. Od. 

9—Pd Thos Boltons Expences going with 

St Wm from Edgworth to Eaton 
ls. 10d. 
Memordm Sr Wm Norwich was at my 
house at Edgworth from Decr 9th to 
Janry 9th one month & 2 Dayes at 
Christmas 1l/i. 10s. Od. 


1727/8 
Feb. 17—Pd John Sherwoods Expences going 

to Eaton to bring St Wm to Edgworth 
1s. 7d. 

19—Pd Expences turnpikes & two horses 
hay & Corn when St Wm went to 
London to dine with Mr Loggin 
2s. Od. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 10s. Od. 

26—Pd Thos Boltons Expences going with 
St Wm from Edgworth to Eaton 
2s. Od. 

1728 
May 24—Pd Do Expences going to Eaton & 

the hire of a horse to bring St Wm to 
Edgworth 3s. 11d. 

27—Powder Oyl & Washball 94d. 

28—Pd Tho: Beer for a Scarlett Rugg?’ 
Coat for St Wm delivered in Oct: last 
1li. 17s. 6d. 


27 Rugg: A rough woollen material. 
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May 31—Pd Mr Batt: Pidgeon for a Perri- 
wigg for St Wm Delivered in Decr 
last 2/i. 12s. 6d. 

Pd Mr Stretch for changing a Guilt 
Sword that was to Short for St Wm 
for a Longer 10s. 6d. 


June 1—Pd for a pair of Gloves for St Wm 


ls. 2d. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 7s. 6d. 

3—Pd Mr Tho: Beer (by a Note drawn 
on Mr Hoar Goldsmith** dated this 
day) for a Suite of Cloth Clothes & 
a Suite of Sagathic Cloaths 8li. 15s. 
Od. and two pair of Stockings & a hatt 
1li 1s. Od. 

6—Pd to Mrs Woodward her bills in full 
for St Wms Board & Schoolling &c to 
the 31 May 1728 23li. 15s. 9d. 
Pd to Mrs Woodward for An Accot 
due from St Wm to Mrs Gonge at 
Eaton for Loaf Sugar & other Shop 
goods which is not Included in Mrs 
Woodwards bill 10s. 6d. 
To St Wm for his pockett 7s. 6d. 

12—To St Wm for his pockett when he 
went to London 10s. 84d. 

25—Pd James field for a pr of Doe Skin 
Britches for St Wm 1/i. 1s. Od. 
Pd Tho: Robinson for 2 Pair of 
Shoes for St Wm 10s. 0d. 

25—To Sr Wm for his Pockett 5s. 0d. 
payd for a pair of Gray Stockings 
3s. 6d. 


To St Wm to Give the Servnts at 
Eaton According to the Custome of 
the Schooll 12s. 6d. 

Pd Thos Boltons Expences & the Hire 
of A horse when Str Wm went to 
Eaton after Whitsontide 4s. 1d. 
Memrdm Sr Wm Norwich was at my 
house at Edgworth from May 24 to 
June 25 at Whitsontide 1 Month 3 
Dayes Ili. 11s. Od. 

July 26—Payd the Charges of Sending for 
Sr Wm when he was ill 2 Men & 3 
horses lay at Eaton 1 Night 6s. 6d. 
To St Wm to Give Mrs Shuckbrughs 
man who brought him in her Shaise 
to Edgworth 7s. 6d. 

Pd for powder 13d. 


F. W. STEER. 


28 Messrs. C. Hoare and Co., bankers, at the sign 
of the golden leather bottle in Fleet Street. Sir 
Erasmus Norwich (father of Sir William) was first 
a customer of the bank in 1704; see Hoare’s Bank: 
A Record, 1673-1932. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ANIEL CARL SOLANDER.—I am 
doing a study of the life of Daniel 
Carl Solander, F.R.S. Even though I have 
already received much help and informa- 
tion from the British Museum, the Linnean 
Society and several other libraries, I would 
appreciate hearing about any additional 
Solander materials. Solander, in addition to 
being a naturalist on the first Cook voyage 
and a student of Linnaeus, was associated 
with other leading scientists in the 1760's, 
70’s, and 80’s. Among these were Sir Joseph 
Banks, John Ellis, Peter Collinson, John 
Hunter, and Lord Cavendish. 


Roy A. RAUSCHENBERG. 


127 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, 
Department of History, Urbana, Illinois. 


EWIS AXTENS.—1858 or 1859, Lewis 

Axtens, storekeeper in N. London, 
eloped with a Miss Porter to America, and 
settled in Marcon, Ohio. What else is 
known of him? M. M. 


OMAS ALCOCK,—In a manuscript 

now in the Library of the University 
of Nottingham this man claims to have been 
a servant of John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester. Alcock was apparently living at 
Shirehampton near Bristol in January, 1687. 
I should be obliged if any of your readers 
can give me further information about him. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 
The University, 
University Park, Nottingham. 


UELLEN.—Editors of Shakespeare’s 

Henry V have assumed that the First 
Folio’s ‘ Exit’ after Nym’s “ These be good 
humors: your Honor wins bad humors ” 
(IIL.ii.28-29),’ really means that all the 
characters (Nym, Bardolph, Pistol and 
Fluellen) except the Boy leave the stage. 
Having got rid of Fluellen, the editors are 
then forced to make him re-enter after the 
Boy’s speech (30-59) although no re- 
entrance is given in the Folio. Indeed, as 
J. H. Walter points out, “.. . this failure 
to indicate the re-entry of a character does 


1 Act, scene and line references are to W. J. 
Craig’s Oxford Shakespeare, 1894 (ed. 1947). 
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not occur elsewhere in the play” (New 
Arden Shakespeare, 1954, Introduction, p, 
xli). Can any reader tell me why Fluellep 
should not remain on the stage during the 
Boy’s speech? Could the boy’s so-called 
soliloquy not be an aside or, more likely, 
could it not be addressed to Fluellen? 


Davip GALLoway. 
University of New Brunswick. 


APOLLO'S BANQUET.—According to 
the Britwell Handlist, 1, 772, the 
Christie-Miller copy of John Playford’s 
Apollo’s Banquet, 7th ed., 1693, was sold 
Dec. 15, 1919. Wing lists only this copy of 
the 7th ed., but has not traced its where- 
abouts since the Britwell sale. This very 
scarce work is an important collection of 
contemporary song, dance, and theatre 
tunes; its several editions are an index of 
shifting tastes, and the airs are of special 
interest to the student of the broadside 
ballad. Can any reader advise me where the 
Christie-Miller copy is now to be found? 


CLAUDE M. SIMPSON, Jr. 
Ohio State University. 


(THOMAS TAYLOR, PLATONIST.— 

The article on Thomas Taylor the 
Platonist in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ends with a bibliography of his 
works which includes “A New System of 
Religion, 1791, 12mo,” published under the 
fictious imprint “ Amsterdam”. I have 
been unable to trace a copy of this, nor does 
it seem to be mentioned in other biblio 
graphies of Taylor. Does anyone know 
where a copy might be found? 

J. B. BEER. 
University of Manchester. 


OHN MASEFIELD.—With the approval 
of the Poet Laureate, I am currently 
compiling the John Masefield bibliography 
for publication in 1960. I am anxious to 
trace any published criticisms (1929-1958) 
of this poet’s widely diverse writings, 
particularly where such commentaries 
appear in article form in the periodical press. 
Any information forthcoming from readers 
of Notes and Queries will receive the fullest 
acknowledgment. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


c/o Arts Theatre Club, 
London, W.C.2. 
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ACTIONED. .—This word, applied especi- 
ally to horses in the sense “ Having 
an action of a specific kind,” seems to be 
recorded only in the Addenda to the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, printed in 1956. 
There must be other quotations for this 
fairly familiar usage. Could readers supply 


us with any? S. D. HixTon. 


O.E.D. Supplement (New Edition) 
40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


FouR SOURCES.—I have written a book 

containing about 70 quotations. I am 
including at the end of the book a list of 
the sources of these, and have traced all of 
them except four. The four which I have 
not been able to trace are given below, and 
if any of your readers can refer me to their 
origins I shall be most grateful. 


(1) R. L. Stevenson. In connection with 
the subject of Inspiration, he says some- 
where that all the work is done by an unseen 
collaborator in a back garrett, or words 
to that effect. 

(2) Lowell. 

*... utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to an age out of an eternity.’ 

(3) Rodin. He states somewhere that the 
beautiful in art is simply the characteristic; 
character is the intense truth of any scene 
or sight in nature; everything in nature is 
beautiful in the eyes of the true artist. 

(4) Emerson. ‘The vaunted distinction 
between . . . Classic and Romantic schools, 
seems superficial and pedantic.’ 1841. 

T. A. STEPHENSON. 

Zoology Department, 

University College, 

Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


OURCE WANTED.—I would be grateful 
if you or one of your readers could 
identify the following quotation for me. It 
isan entry in an eighteenth century German 
album amicorum. The writer translated 
various devotional works from English, and 
was familiar with the writings of Richard 
Baxter; I have not been successful in my 
search so far. The quotation runs: 
This instant is thine, the next is in the 
womb of futurity, and thou knowst not 
what it may bring forth. 


L. W. Forster. 
University College, London. 
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ELUAH MAYER (MARE) OF THE 

HIGH CARR —I am _ collecting 
material for a history of the Mayer (Mare) 
family, of whom Elijah Mayer (the father) 
and his son Elijah (1749-1813) were promi- 
nent potters in the Staffordshire ‘‘ potteries ” 
during the middle and latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Much is known about 
the son, who spent the first ten years of his 
adult life in Amsterdam as agent of the 
Chatterleys, and in 1770 (?) established 
himself as potter in his own right in the 
Hanley district. On the other hand the 
early life and tragic death of the earlier 
Elijah remain in some respects wrapt in 
mystery. He is said to have been the second 
(?) son of John Mare (of Knutton, High 
Carr in Wolstanton, and Hanley) and his 
cousin, Hannah Edwards, daughter of 
Daniel Edwards of Hartshill. I would like 
to establish the date and place of the latters’ 
marriage and the day and parish of Elijah’s 
baptism. As to his death (if Dr. Simeon 
Shaw can be trusted), it is alleged to have 
occurred by drowning, some time in 1755, 
while crossing Ulverston Sands, when a 
holiday-makers’ party were overtaken by the 
rising tide. Was Elijah’s body recovered; 
if so, where was it buried and on what day? 


E. S. NAPIER. 
9 Abinger Road, Bedford Park, W.4. 


OHN PARKER BIDDER.—The Diction- 
ary of National Biography mentions 
that after being shown around the country 
as “the phenomenal boy calculator” this 
little genius at mental arithmetic, who later 
became famous as a civil engineer, was sent 
by some eminent men, who patronised him, 
to a school at Camberwell. No mention is 
made as to whether he ever attended school 
at Moretonhampstead in Devon, where he 
was born. Was the school at Camberwell 
the first he attended? And which school 


was it? Roperick L. EAGLE. 
Falmouth. 


LEVERIAN MUSEUM.—Can any reader 
give information about the Leverian 
Museum, London, beyond that available in 
D.N.B., entry ‘ Lever, Sir Ashton’? 
J. A. HARRISON. 


Wink House, 5 Middlefield Road, 
Bessacarr, Doncaster, Yorks. 
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Replies 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.—In your 

issue of October, 1958, Mrs. J. M. 
Taylor asks for information regarding the 
poem ‘ Mary Queen of Scots’ and this brings 
back very pleasant memories for me. In 
my boyhood days my father used to recite 
this poem to me, and until recent years 
could still do so from beginning to end. 
My father is now 92 years of age and he 
writes as follows: ‘ Author—Henry Glass- 
ford Bell. This was laid out in a scene 
divided into five parts, commencing after 
the first always with “The scene was 
changed. .. .” The poem is contained in 
one of the Royal Readers published by 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd.’ 

I have today made inquiries from these 
publishers and learned that the book can 
still be supplied—it was published over 100 
years ago. It rather amazes me that such 
a book should still be used presumably in 
schools somewhere. O. W. BrYDON. 


Wembley, Middlesex. 


OLERIDGE’S “ RECIPE.’’—The article 
“Christabel and Coleridge’s ‘ Recipe’ 

for Romance Poems” in your issue of 
November, 1958—New Series, Vol. 5, No. 11 


—belongs tome. yoRENce G. MARSH. 


Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


(CHESNEY (cciii, 488)—The family name 

of Chesney is not derived from de 
Quesnai but is a related form. In Romanised 
Gaul the name given to the oak-tree was 
not the classical quercus but a popular 
word cassanus ultimately of Gaulish origin. 
In the medieval French of the Paris district 
this gave chesne, whereas in the dialects of 
Normandy and Picardy the form was 
quesne, with the pronunciation of the 
initial consonant unchanged since cassanus, 
in spite of the modified spelling. In modern 
French the family names Quesnay and Du 
Quesnay go back to the Picardo-Norman 
word meaning “oak-grove”. The corre- 
sponding Parisian form was chesnai in the 
Middle Ages (medieval Latin casnetum) 
and in England we have an attestation of 
‘Hugh de Cheisnei’ in 1140. Chesney and 
other variants such as Cheney, Cheyney 
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etc. all ultimately denote a Frenchman 
living near an oak-grove or in a village 
named after such a grove. 


BRIAN Foster, 


ANIEL DEFOE.—wWith great interest | 
read your October issue of Notes and 
Queries, especially the “reply” by Mr, 
F. J. Dallett concerning Charles Lodwick 
(1658-1724) on page 452. At the end of his 
note Mr. Dallett stated that his wife was a 
direct descendant of Matthew Clarkson and 
that he had considerable information on the 
Kenricks, Lodwicks, and Clarksons. 

In my work on a critical edition of 
Daniel Defoe’s verse, I have need to know 
all that I can concerning Defoe’s friends 
and business associates. If it is at all possi- 
ble, I would like very much to communicate 
privately with Mr. Dallett concerning the 
nature of his information on the Lodwicks 
and Clarksons. In particular, I would be 
interested in any information concerning 
the relationships of these men with Defoe. 


(Professor) SPIRO PETERSON. 


600 South Main Street, 
Oxford, Ohio, U.S.A. 


[Will Mr. F. J. Dallett please let the 
Editor have his postal address. ] 


‘(CHEDDARS'’ (cciili, 486).—A ‘“ Cheddar 

Letter” is so called because the cheese 
of that name is made from the milk of 
several farms or dairies. There is another 
interesting reference to this term in Swift's 
letters, where Bolingbroke refers in this 
way to a letter with a poem which was 
written jointly by Pope, Gay, Bolingbroke, 
Pulteney, and Mrs Howard, and sent to 


Swift. NorMAN BRAMPTON. 


HURCHWARDEN’S CLAY PIPES 
(cciii, 547)—The following articles, 
which have appeared in The Archaeological 
News Letter, 1955-6, give detailed informa- 
tion: Tobacco Pipes of Broseley, Shrop- 
shire, Part I and II, by Adrian Oswald and 
R. E. James, Vol. 5, Nos. 10 and 11; The 
Evolution and Chronology of English Clay 
Tobacco Pipes, by Adrian Oswald, Vol. 5, 
No. 12; and Sussex Clay Tobacco Pipes, by 
D. R. Atkinson, Vol. 6, No. 5. 


JOHN L. GILBERT. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
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The Library 


UNDER THE SURFACE, by F. Lyde 
Caunter. Published and printed by H. E. 
Warne Ltd., East Hill, St. Austell, Corn- 
wall. pp. xi+ 168. 10s. 

author of this book is a Cornishman 
and, like many natives of that county, 
has a marked and adventurous personality. 

A solicitor by profession, he was, like his 

father and grandfather, for many years 

Clerk to the Justices at Liskeard, but the 

law is only one of his many interests and 

activities. A versatile and promising athlete 
in his youth, he was stricken by polio 
shortly after the outbreak of the First 

World War. This affliction, however, has 

not prevented him from living a very full 

and varied life. One of its effects was to 
sharpen his appreciation of music and 

stimulate him to develop his talent as a 

pianist. He recovered sufficiently to play an 

excellent game of golf again, and to become 
an enthusiastic and successful deep sea 
fisherman and an active member of the 

Shark Angling Society of Great Britain. He 

also made himself an authority on Cornish 

mining and for many years has been a 

passionate advocate of the exploitation of 

the neglected mineral wealth of the duchy. 

His book is a pleasant mixture of auto- 

biography and anecdote with some local 

antiquarianism and much curious informa- 
tion connected with his various hobbies. 

With the skill of an experienced raconteur 

he passes easily from stories of the famous 

musicians whom he has met and entertained 
at his beautiful home at Looe to records 
of Cornish life from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century, legal reminiscences and 

exciting accounts of his adventures as a 

pioneer shark angler in Cornish waters. 
The late Earl Jowitt in a short Foreword 

to the book written just before his death 
expresses his admiration for the author’s 
enthusiasm and vitality. Mr. Lyde Caunter 
has succeeded very well in communicating 
these qualities to the reader, and Under the 

Surface can be recommended as a good 

bedside companion. It is illustrated by some 

fine photographs of shark fishing. The 

Cornish printer has done his work quite 

well, but it is a pity that he has used the 

letter f to represent the old long s in a 
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number of early documents which are 
quoted. If no long s was available in his 
fount, it would surely have been better to 
have substituted the modern s for this 
‘accidental’ of early script and typography. 


V. pe S. PINTO. 





The price of the “Local Collection 
Catalogue of books & maps relating to 
Berkshire ”, reviewed in our issue of Octo- 
ber 1958, is now reduced to £3.10.0. 


THE COAT OF ARMS, July, 1958. 
July Coat of Arms contains a varied 
and interesting selection of articles and 
notes on heraldry, ancient and modern, 
English and foreign. 

Dorothy Thomas writes on the early his- 
tory of the arms of the Pewterers Company 
and the changes that took place in their 
form between the middle of the fifteenth 
century and that of the sixteenth. The 
elaborate original shield included the 
Assumption of the B.V.M. with six angels, 
which must have been difficult to reproduce 
on any except the largest seal. T. B. Jenkin- 
son discusses another heraldic problem, that 
of the arms of John Reve alias Melford, 
the last Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds, to 
whom a complicated coat in stained glass, 
now in the Guildhall at Bury St. Edmunds, 
appears to have been wrongly attributed. 

Part IT. of ‘ Elizabethan Jousting Cheques 
in the College of Arms’ by R. C. Strong, 
with its quotations from contemporary 
records and reproduction of a lively draw- 
ing of a tilt in progress, ends an account 
of a form of Tudor pageantry of which one 
could willingly read more. 

C. Pama gives a brief account of the 
Treatise ‘de insigniis et armis’ written six 
hundred years ago by the Italian lawyer 
Bartolus de Sassoferrato and of the influence 
it had on heraldic practice, particularly in 
the Netherlands and from thence in South 
Africa, while Robert Gayre of Gayre and 
Nigg writes on the methods, practical, if no 
longer strictly official, evolved for control- 
ling the use of titles and arms in the Italian 
Republic of the twentieth century. Another 
note for those interested in foreign heraldry 
is that by Maurice Atherton-Lafrance on 
the evolution of the arms of the Canton of 
Graubunden, [Grisons or Grey Leagues], 
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from the fourteenth century to 1932 when 
the present form was adopted. 


S. R. RAWLINS. 


D. H. LAWRENCE, A COMPOSITE 
BIOGRAPHY. Gathered, arranged and 
edited by Edward Nehls. University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1956-1959, in three 
volumes, $7.50 each. pp. xxv+614, xxi 
+ 537, xxxi +767. 


D H. LAWRENCE was a symbolic figure 

* as well as a great writer, and it is, 
therefore, particularly desirable that an 
image of the man as he was should be 
preserved. Unfortunately he had no 
Boswell. Nevertheless Mr. Edward Nehls, 
who never met Lawrence, has produced a 
biography of him which in richness, epic 
breadth and dramatic power can only be 
compared with Boswell’s masterpiece. This 
unique and fascinating work has now been 
completed in three large volumes. Mr. 
Nehls calls it a “ composite biography ” and 
this is an indication of his method, which is 
really a brilliant and original development 
of the Boswellian formula. Lawrence wrote 
much about himself in his magnificent letters 
and elsewhere. Throughout his life he 
inspired others to write about him, and 
there is an immense literature of 
‘Lawrentiana.’ Mr. Nehls has conceived 
the daring and original plan of making a 
comprehensive selection from this vast mass 
of material and arranging it so as to form 
a coherent record of Lawrence’s short but 
crowded and memorable career. He has 
not confined himself to the use of previously 
published works. With admirable zeal and 
industry he has sought out relatives, friends 
and acquaintances of Lawrence who are still 
alive and persuaded them to write down 
their memories of the man for inclusion in 
his book. It is indeed fortunate that he has 
enabled those memories to be preserved 
while it was still possible. In another twenty, 
perhaps another ten years most of them 
would have been irretrievably lost. He has 
wisely refused to make his book a mere 
chorus of praise. As he writes in his Intro- 
duction, he has ‘ never deliberately omitted 
ill-tempered or damaging portraits of 
Lawrence.’ His method is to intersperse 
the records of Lawrence by his contempor- 
aries with extracts from Lawrence’s own 
letters and other writings, which are printed 
in italic type so that the reader can easily 
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identify Lawrence’s own voice. Mr. Nehls 
has generally resisted the temptation to use 
Lawrence’s fiction as part of his auto. 
biography, except in a few places where no 
letters or essays were available. He has, 
however, printed for the first time from the 
original manuscript two beautiful fragments 
of a —_ on Burns which Lawrence wrote 
in 1912. 


When I reviewed the first volume of this 
book I praised the editor for his industry and 
described the biography as ‘an invaluable 
work of reference and source book.’ Now 
that I have read the complete work this 
description, though true, seems to me 
inadequate. I see now that Mr. Nehls is 
no mere industrious compiler but an editor 
of genius. His selection and arrangement of 
material are masterly, and show dramatic 
gifts of a high order. Seen as a whole the 
book is like a film in which a multitude of 
shots taken from all sorts of angles and ina 
variety of lights and surroundings are 
harmonized by the skill of the director to 
form the epic of a complete man, one of 
the greatest Englishmen of his age. All the 
Lawrences are here from little Bert the 
miner’s son at Eastwood to the young 
schoolmaster poet with his ‘shock of dark 
hair, small ginger moustache and vivid blue 
eyes,’ the friend of ‘ Miriam,’ the lover of 
Frieda, the ‘Savage Pilgrim’ in Ceylon, 
Australia, and Mexico, the gaunt dying 
prophet writing his wonderful Last Poems 
by his beloved Mediterranean, which still 
seemed to him ‘ young as Odysseus.’ As a 
kind of epilogue to his third volume, Mr. 
Nehls has printed ““ The Chambers Papers,” 
a series of documents relating to the family 
with which Lawrence was intimate in his 
youth. They include a remarkable account 
of the young Lawrence by Mrs. Holbrook 
(née May Chambers), the sister of Jessie 
Chambers, the ‘Miriam’ of Sons and 
Lovers. Mrs. Holbrook’s narrative, though 
shorter than the well-known and beautiful 
Memoir published by Jessie under the 
initials “ E.T.,” is not inferior to it in vivid- 
ness and power. It was well worth preserv- 
ing both for its intrinsic literary value and 
as a memorable portrait of the young 
Lawrence, which forms an admirable supple- 
ment to the invaluable work of “ E.T.” 


The three volumes are admirably printed, 
lavishly illustrated and well indexed. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 
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THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by George Watson. 
Cambridge University Press, 1958, pp. 
xi+272. 20s. net. 

five-volume Cambridge Bibliography 

of English Literature is an invaluable 

work of reference but is far too bulky and 
expensive for the private library and the 
common reader. Mr. George Watson, who 
took over the editorship of C.B.E.L. from 
Mr. F. W. Bateson, has now carried out 
the arduous and useful task of boiling down 
the monster so as to produce a handy single 
volume of reasonable size which can stand 
on any desk or fit into any bookshelf. The 
principles on which he has worked are 
clearly stated in his Preface. He has reduced 
the number of authors listed to about four 
hundred. In order to do this he has included 
‘almost all the authors ranking as major 
in C.B.E.L. with a few added from the sec- 
tions called “‘ Minor ” and from such special 
sections as the history of science’. For the 
period 1900-1950, not covered by C.B.E.L. 
‘a selection of about eighty writers has been 
made de nouveau’. The editor has confined 
his choice to ‘ writers in English native to 
or mainly resident in the British Isles’. 
Henry James and T. S. Eliot qualify for 
admission and the term ‘British’ is taken 
to include Ireland. No national limits, how- 
ever, have been applied to the choice of 
authors of critical and biographical studies. 
The entries are arranged under six periods 
and each period is introduced by lists of 
general bibliographers, literary histories, 
anthologies and collections. Naturally in a 
work of this size only a selection from the 
canon of each author’s works can be listed. 
Short titles of the most significant early 
editions are given, together with the most 
modern and scholarly reprints, preceded by 
bibliographies (if any) and followed by col- 
lections and the most important biographical 
and critical works. Under the last heading 
books have generally been preferred to 
articles but ‘critical essays of eminence’ 
have been listed. There is a very valuable 
comprehensive index of authors, critics, 
titles and subjects. 

The choice of authors in a selective 
bibliography is a matter of taste but the 
present reviewer was surprised by the omis- 
sion of Harriet Martineau, Richard 
Jefferies, Wilfred Scawen Blunt and George 
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Russell (AE), who are surely quite as sig- 
nificant as John Galt, Alice Meynell, 
Francis Thompson and Lady Gregory who 
are all included. Under Thomas Moore it 
is hard to see why the American biography 
by H. M. Mumford (The harp that once) 
has been preferred to the English one by 
L. A. G. Strong (The Minstrel Boy, 1937). 
The one modern scholarly study of Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset by Brice Harris 
(Illinois, 1940) should surely have been 
listed on p. 118 and the useful biography 
of A. H. Clough by James Osborne (1920) 
on p. 159. The omission under Shelley of 
the collected editions of the Works by 
Buxton Forman (1888) and Ingpen and 
Peck (1927-9) and under Keats of the best 
one volume edition at present available, 
that of H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 1956), is 
regrettable. 

The present reviewer may be forgiven for 
pointing out that the modern reprint of 
The Life and death of Rochester by Burnet 
(1680) in his English Biography in the 
Seventeenth Century (Harrap, 1951) should 
have been listed at the top of p. 112 and 
that the publisher of his edition of The 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles 
Sedley (1927) was not, as stated on p. 132, 
the Nonesuch Press but Constable. The 
following misprints have eluded the eye of 
the proof-reader: p. 132, ‘ Characterisks’ 
for ‘ Characteristicks’; p. 246, ‘ Falloden’ 
for ‘Fallodon’; p. 255, ‘Doran’ for 
‘Doren’; p. 263, under Mandeville, Ber- 
nard, main entry should read ‘ 127’ instead 
of ‘121’. Mr. Watson deserves the gratitude 
of all students of English literature for pro- 
viding them with a remarkably useful 
addition to their equipment. 


V. pe S. PINTO. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE 
MODERNE E COMPARATE, quarterly 
review edited by Professor C. Pellegrini 
and Professor V. Santoli, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
January—March 1958, 96 pp., 700 lire, 
publ. by Sansoni. 

OL. XI, No. 1 of the Rivista di Lettera- 
ture Moderne e Comparate, published in 

Florence by Sansoni in March 1958, con- 

tains only two main articles. The editor 

Vittorio Santoli prints the paper on Cesare 

De Lollis (1863-1928) which he read at 

Heidelberg in August 1957 at the Seventh 
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International Congress of the Association 
of Modern Languages and Literatures: 
“* De Lollis e la stilistica letteraria ”. It was, 
of course, Professor Santoli who wrote the 
biographical essay which accompanied De 
Lollis’ “ Scrittori francesi dell’Ottocento ” 
when it was published in Turin in 1938, and 
it is thus not surprising to find him cham- 
pioning the cause of the importance in the 
history of literary stylistics of Monaci’s 
successor in Rome, and setting him side by 
side with Karl Vossler, Croce and Leo 
Spitzer. The second of the two main articles 
is by Ernst Alker. It bears the title “Il 
romanzo sociologico.” Having first drawn 
a distinction between the social novel and 
the sociological novel, Alker finds an early 
example of the latter in Rudolf Brunn- 
graber’s ‘“ Karl und das 20. Jahrhundert ” 
of 1933. From there he moves onwards 
via Robert Musil’s “Der Mann ohne 
Eigenschaften ” and Hermann Broch’s “ Die 
Schlafwandler”’ until he reaches the most 
modern example of the genre, Heimito von 
Doderer’s “ Die Strudlhofstiege oder Melzer 
oder die Tiefe der Jahre”, published as 
recently as 1951. 

The shorter notes include “ Tre noterelle 
stendhaliane” by A. Cento, “Un nuovo 
documento su ‘ Madame Bovary ’; il pittore 
Vaufrilard ”’ by S. Cigado, “‘ Echi di Byron 
in Carducci” by Nanda Poli, “ Gozzano e 
Saint-Pierre” by Rosalia Fabbri and 
“Emerson in Italia” by R. Anzilotti. 

At the end of the reviews and briefer 
notices appears an obituary by Carlo 
Pellegrini of Henri Bédarida of the Sor- 
bonne. Bédarida died in December 1957, 
being found, so it is reported, in his study, 
with his head resting on a doctoral thesis 
which he had been reading. All English 
admirers of French and Italian language 
and literature who met him at the con- 
gresses which he loved to attend, often sur- 
rounded by his family, will mourn the pass- 
ing of this jovial and likeable scholar. 


L.T. 


THE BOOK OF THE PRIVATE PRESS, 
compiled by Thomas Rae and Geoffrey 
Handley-Taylor: Greenock, The Signet 
Press, 1958, pp. xiv+48. 10s. 6d. 

ue role of the private press in the his- 
tory of printing has been a distinguished 


one. It was the private press which re- 
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established the principles of good design jg 
printing and book production at the end of 
the nineteenth century, providing an exam. 
ple that was to have far-reaching influence 
upon the commercial presses. Today the 
pioneering experiments have been | 
absorbed. Standards throughout the 
trade have improved enormously, and the 
best of the commercial presses are able to 
produce work every bit as good as that of 
the private presses, past or present. But if 
its missionary days are largely over, the 
private press continues its career undis. 
turbed, sustained by those to whom the arts 
of the book are at least as important as 
other achievements of fine craftsmanship, 

Much has been written about the historic 
private presses, but tracking their descen- 
dants operating today is no simple business, 
as every librarian knows, and it is to meet 
this need that the present list has been com: 
piled. The list is based upon questionnaires 
sent to private presses throughout the 
English-speaking world. (One entry is fora 
press in Japan, but this too prints in Eng- 
lish.) Presses are listed alphabetically under 
the country of origin, and are classified 
under a system devised by John Ryder, who 
contributes a useful foreword explaining his 
scheme. He divides private presses into five 
classes, but the fifth class, the clandestine 
press, is not represented here since, as Ryder 
points out, their number has been greatly 
reduced by political and religious freedom, 
and the only ones flourishing today are 
those dealing with pornography or for 
geries! 

Details are given of the printing presses 
and type faces used, and of the class of work 
produced. A section on the private press in 
schools and universities completes the work, 
and there is an index of printers’ names. 
The compilers themselves are at pains to 
point out that a list such as this, based upon 
replies to questionnaires, cannot hope to be 
comprehensive, but all interested in the field 
will be grateful for what has been achieved. 
The list has been issued in a limited edition, 
and has itself been produced by a private 


press. R. S. SMITH. 
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